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With a fleet of 18 G. V. Electrics among its equipment, The Fair has an up-to-date and effi- 
cient delivery system. G. V. quality insures satisfaction. 

‘the more widely spread the knowledge of G. V. Electric efficiency becomes, the more mer- 
chants will use them. Dependable delivery service with minimum cost of upkeep is an asset 
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Landing Commercial and Traffic Organizations 


The National industrial Traffic League. 


Object—The object of this league is to 
interchange ideas concerning traffic mat- 
ters, to co-operate with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, state railroad 
commissions and transportation compa- 
nies in promoting and securing better un- 
-derstanding by the public and the state 
and national governments of the needs of 
th —. traffic world; to secure proper legis- 

tion where deemed necessary, and the 
Seodibbetion of present laws where con- 
sidered harmful to the free interchange 
of commerce; with the view to advance 
fair dealing and to promote, conserve 
and protect ‘the commercial and trans- 
portation interests. 


' Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North 
La Salle St., Chicago. 

Officers. 
Wey ae PO wins 2s tise cai’ c Gwe President 


Traffic, Commissioner, Toledo Com- 
merce Club, Toledo, Ohio. 

i RN Ca BS pn bc Bas Chis a wei Vice-President 
Commissioner, Freight and Traffic 
Division, Chamber of Commerce, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Oscar F. Bell...:.... Secretary-Treasurer 

T. M. Crane Co., 836 South Michi- 

gan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

P. Chinblom...... Asst. Secretary 
5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
Commercial Traffic Managers of Philadel- 

phia. Walter B. Grieves, Pres.; T. 

Noel Butler, Secy., Philadelphia, Pa, 
National implement and Vehicle Associa- 

tion. W. J. Evans, Freight Trf. Mer., 

American Trust Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 

tion. H.S. Childs, Secy., Minneapolis. 

Manufacturers’ Association, in charge of 


' traffic of industries located at Sterling 
and Rock Falls, It. 


David 


BF, BE. WR OOG » oot in inca 040s ic ads President 
A. N: Bradford............ Vice-President 
W. J. Burleigh..... Secretary-Treasurer 
Ae ae re ee Traffic Manager 


All correspondence relative to move- 
ment of traffic to or from Sterling and 
Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to 
the Traffic Manager, General Offices, 
Lawrence Bldg., Sterling, Ill. 





DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS 


The Memphis Freight Bureau. 
Donelson, Pres.; W. G. Thomas, a ns 
Pres.; James S. Davant, Commissioner, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Traffic Bureau of Associated Industries, 
Central Manufacturing District. Knee- 
land Ball, Pres.; . A. Smith, Vice- 
Pres.; W. E. Cullen, Secy. and Traffic 
Director, Chicago. 

National League of Commission Merchants 
of the United States. John C. Scales 
Pres., Chicago, Ill.; R. S. French, Busi- 
— Manager, 90 West Broadway, New 

ork. 


TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Traffic Club of New York. W. C. 
Hope, Pres.; C. A. Swope, Secy. 

Brooklyn Traffic Club. Joseph Mills, 
Pres.; Frank Rochambeau, Secy. 

Traffic Club of Kansas City. Frank M. 
Cole, Pres.; Alfred A. Wild, Secy. 

Topeka Traffic Association. J. F. Haskell, 
Pres.; Samuel E. Lux, Secy.-Treas. 

The Spokane Transportation Club. Chas. 
at G. Shinkle, Pres.; J. W. MacIntosh, 
ecy 

The Traffic Club of Chicago. Fred Zim- 
merman, Pres.; W. H. Wharton, Secy. 

The Transportation Association of Chi- 
cago. H. E. MacNiven, Pres.; W. G. 
Johnson, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Philadelphia. George 
J. Lincoln, Pres.; Don C. Hunter, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of St. Louis. Oliver H. 
Greene, Pres.; W. S. Crilly, Secy.-Treas. 

The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh. J. F. 
Townsend, Pres.; D. L. ells, Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Indianapsilis. 
E. C. Merritt, Pres.; L. E. Stone, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of New England, Buston. 
Sam W. Manning, Pres.; C. A. Ander- 
son, Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Louisvi:'e. 
aay S. Gray, Pres.; S. J. McBride, 
ecy. 

The Transportation Club of Toledo. Joseph 
Goldbaum, Pres.; Harry S. Fox, Secy. 
The Traffic Club of Baltimore. J. Frank 

Ryley, Pres.; C. C. Kailer, Secy. 


The Traffic Club of Dallas. H. B. Lock- 
ett, Pres.; P. L. Wills, Secy. 

Denver Commercial Traffic Club. F. M. 
Andrews, Pres.; R. Flickinger, Secy. 
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Washington Traffic Club. D. M. Fisher, 
Pres.; W. B. Peckham, Secy. 

Transportation Club of Buffalo. John J. 
Mossman, Pres.; Henry Adema, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Newark. F. E. Stone, 


Pres.; J. J.. Kautzmann, Secy. 
The Transportation Club of Seattle. W. 
P, Lockwood, Pres.; ™. C. Nessly; Secy.- 


Treas, 

The Transportation Club of Detroit, Mich. 
Charles P. Hac'cett, Pres.; W..R. Hur- 
ley, Secy. 

Transportation Club of San Francisco. 
cous Avila, Pres.; James G. Melvin, 

ec 

The Railroad Club of Kansas City, Mo. 
Wallace A. McGowan, vrres.; Claude 
Manlove, Secy. 

The Traffic and Transportation Club of 
Birmingham. W. H. Johnston, Pres.; J. 
W. Bryan, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Minneapolis. M. S. 
Thurber, Pres.; J. M. Burdick, Secy. 


Salt Lake City Transportation Club. 
Julian Bamberger, Pres.; R. E. Row- 
land, Secy. 


Traffic Club of Milwaukee. C. C. Backus, 
Pres.; H. L. Taylor, Secy. 

Transportation Club of Lima, O. Lioyd P. 
Sherrick, Pres.; D. L. Rupert, Secy.- 
Treas. 

Grand Rapids Traffic Club, Grand a ee) 


Mich. Fred M. Briggs, Pres.; F. 
Greenley, Secy. and Treas. 
Transportation ‘Club of Peoria. T. A. 
Grier, Pres.; C. H. Gillig, Secy. 
Traffic Club of Cleveland. J. W. Clark, 
Pres.;. M. F. Doyle, Secy. 


Traffic Club of Erie, Pa. C. E. Rhodes, 
Pres.; M. W. Eismann, Secy. 

Los Angeles Traffic Association, Los An- 
geles, Cal. C..A. Thurston, Pres.; H. 
C. Smith, Secy.-Treas. 

Traffic Club of Jacksonville, Fla. H. C. 
Avery, Pres.; R. H. May, Secy.-Treas. 

The Traffic Club of Fort Worth. R. E. 
Lay, Pres.; R. R. Wilson, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of the Greater Dayton 
Association. J. W. Cobey, Chairman; 
E. G. Biechler, Secy. 

The Portiand Transportation Club. Blaine 
Hallock, Pres.; W. O. Roberts, Secy. 
The Traffic Club of Omaha. E. C. Wil- 

bur, Pres.; C. D. Baline, Secy. 
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Counsel 
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Paul E. Bradley. Otis M. Edmonson. 
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BARNARD & MILLER 
LAW PRINTERS 
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Rufus B. Daniel 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
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Arthur B. Hayes 
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Former member of the Department of Justice as 
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Ralph N. Kellam 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Interstate Commerce Cases 
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ATTORNEY 
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George B. Webster & Frost 
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International Life Building 
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R. W. Ropiequet 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Interstate Commerce and 
Public Utilities 
First National Bank Building, Belleville, Ill. 
506 Mermod & Jaccard Blidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


George Patterson Boyle 
LAWYER 


Former Attorney for 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
72 West Adams Street, 
Chicago 





Hunter H. Moss 
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Practice before U. 8. Courts and Interstate Com- 

and Federal Trade Commissions. 
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Washington, D. C. 
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Our Daily Traffic 


To The TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Who Must Keep UP TO THE MINUTE 


On Tariff Filings, Rejections, Suspensions, and the other Most Important 


555-561 Rookery, CHICAGO 


Luther M. Walter John 8. Burchmore 
Formerly Attorneys for Interstate Commerce Commission 


ALL MATTERS AFFECTING CARRIERS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Traffic Happenings 


World and Traffic Bulletin Will Appeal 
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Chambers of Commerce, Boards of 


Trade, Commercial Clubs 
YOU NEED A TRAFFIC BUREAU 


There are two ways you can have one In your city 


First, employ a really efficient traffic commissioner, 
minimum salary $3,500 per year; rent offices; employ 
one or more assistant rate men; stenographer; buy 
furniture and incur other expenses—minimum total, 
$8,000 to $10,000 per year. If you have litigation be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission or the 
State Railway Commission, you will have to employ 
expert counsel at an additional expense. 


Second, investigate 


“Western Freight Service” 


and have it at one-fourth the cost of any other way 
and more efficient service. 


We have the most complete and extensive com- 
mercial tariff file in the country. We have an or- 
ganization of rate experts who know how to use it. 
We have experienced interstate commerce attorneys 
and expert witnesses in railway rate litigation. 


We have only one overhead expense. 


Write and we will be glad to tell you about it 
and give you references to those who have tried it. 


Western Freight Traffic Association 


924-925-926 Karpen Building, Chicago 


(Not an Auditing Bureau) 
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Railroad Employees Feather Duster Mfrs. 


Contractors Hotels 
Our complete book of mailing statistics on 7000 classes 


of Prospective customers for the asking. You need it. 
Ross-Gould, 822P Olive Street, St. Louis. 


Ross-Gould 


Mailing 
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De Paul University 


I, COLLEGE OF LAW 


Day and Evening Classes—“'A Thorough Legal Education” 
Strong Faculty, Unusual Equipment. University privi- 
leges. Free instruction in public speaking and debating. 
Fall term begins Sept. 13, 1915. 


Il. COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


Courses in Accountancy, Business Administration, Fi- 
nance, Economics and Business Law. Prepares for cS. 
P. A, examinations. Fall term opens Sept. 27, 1915. 


Special Preparatory Department 


Deficiencies in entrance requirements may be made up 

in this department. Instruction given in all high-school 

subjects. Small classes insure rapid progress. For cata- 

ae address A. E. Mayo, Secretary, 732 ——. ee 6 
. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Phone, Rand. 
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For More Than Thirty Years 
The Belt Railway Company 


OF CHICAGO 


has served the public and railroads entering Chicago 
as the connecting link between the East and West— 


North and South. 


The first belt or intermediate line constructed in the 
Chicago District, it has kept constant pace during these 
years with the increasing traffic through the Chicago 
gateway. 


Always alert to improve not alone its own service, 
but also that of the Chicago District in general, millions 
have been spent in the last few years in providing 
facilities for mote prompt interchange of carload freight. 


Clearing yards furnish a medium of more direct 
interchange than has heretofore existed and are proving 
an important factor in the elimination of delays in 
handling all classes of traffic. 


. Twelve roads, viz. : 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company, 
Illinois Central Railroad Company, 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co., 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company, 
Pennsylvania Company, 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway, 
The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company of Indiana, 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad Co., 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Railway Company, 
Chicago & Erie Railroad Company, 

Grand Trunk Western Railway Company, 

The Wabash Railroad Company, 


are now interchanging business with each other, and 
with the Belt Railway of Chicago for delivery to other 
roads, at Clearing. All other roads are served directly 
by the Belt Railway of Chicago as heretofore. 

Perishable merchandise and manifest freight are 
given preferred attention and all freight is being moved 
without delay. 


Route your shipments through Chicago via the Belt 


’ Railway of Chicago, and if you desire passing records, 


or wish particular attention given any shipment, request 
to this effect will be appreciated. 


THE BELT RAILWAY OF CHICAGO 
FRANK A. SPINK, Traffic Manager 
229 Dearborn Station Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone, Harrison 3690 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 
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Certainty of Delivery 


When you send a package to a friend you wish to be certain, 
of course, that it is delivered into the right hands. The Express has 
a plan which enables you to feel sure of the safe delivery of your 
package. 


The Express takes a receipt. When a Wells Fargo driver 
delivers to the door, your friend is asked to sign a book. It is 
in your interest that we take this receipt. It furnishes you the 
assurance of safe delivery. 


Wells Fargo service is essentially responsible. Will it not 
pay you in satisfaction and certainty of mind to ship via Wells 
Fargo more in the future than you have in the past? You can 
feel that a responsible agency is taking charge of your goods. 


Personal Express Service 


Wells Fargo & Company 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 
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WESTERN ADVANCED RATES. 





Although the railroads have not yet filed their 
formal petition for a rehearing of the Western 
Advanced Rate case, and the grounds on which 
they will ask for a revision are therefore not 
known, it would ordinarily be fair to presume 
that they were asking it because they thought 
they were entitled to a different decision, and 
that they hoped to convince the Commission that 
they were right. If they had no hope of con- 
verting the Commission it would seem to be a 
waste of time to ask for a rehearing or to go 
through the long process if one is granted. And 
yet it is hard to reconcile any such position on 
the part of the railroads with the attitude they 
exhibit in the hearing in I. & S. 606, which might 
be called the tag end of the Western Advanced 
Rate case, consisting of increases filed too late 
to become a part of the original case, but which 
otherwise might well have been part of it, and of 


other matters transferred from the original to — 


this docket. Their attitude in regard to many 
of the matters involved is that they are present 
merely as a matter of form, having filed the tar- 
iffs suspended, but that they are not expecting 
the Commission to do anything for them and 
are therefore not making much effort. One would 
think that if they really hoped the Commission 
might change its mind in the main case they 
would be on the alert to do everything neces- 
sary in the present case to make the record 
strong, since it is to be expected that what hap- 
pens in the main case will happen also in this 
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one. Even if they have no hope in the Com- 
mission, and are filing their petition for a rehear- 
ing only as a basis for action in court, it is still 
difficult to understand their lassitude in the case 
now being heard, for a reversal, whether by court 
or Commission, cannot be expected to be of ad- 
vantage to them in the present case unless they 
come up with the necessary showing as to the 
rates proposed. 

Some of the apparency of lassitude and inertia 
is, of course, caused by the fact that some of 
the increases in rates and the proposed charges 
are unimportant or so obviously necessary that 
there is no opposition, but there is no doubt 
also that in some cases there is-reality behind the 
apparency. Probably it is due merely to the dis- 
gust that is likely to affect one when a cause in 
which he is greatly interested, and in which he 
thinks he is right, is decided against him. One is 
likely to get angry and refuse to play. The 
railroads have a right to fall down on their own 
case if they wish to, but their little tantrum might 
prove to have cost them dear, if by any chance 
the Western Advanced Rate case should be re- 
heard and decided more favorably to them. 


ADVERTISING AND’ FREIGHT TRAFFIC 
DEVELOPMENT. 





We have had more or less to say about the 
possibilities of creative freight traffic development 
and the way in which the railroads are failing 
to take advantage of some of them. But there 
is one possibility on which we have not touched. 
Why do not the railroads advertise their freight 
facilities? We ask that, not from the point of 
view of one trying to get business, though it is 
true that we might expect and should be glad 
to profit by a change in the policy of the rail- 
roads, but because the question is interesting 
from an abstract point of view. ‘The railroads 
do not advertise their freight facilities, and they 
do advertise their passenger facilities. And they 
spend more in doing the latter than they could 
possibly in reason spend in doing the former. 
The usual answer is that passenger advertising 
brings business and that freight follows the pas- 
senger. We believe they are wrong and that the 
reverse is true—the passenger follows the freight. 
Of course we do not mean that there is freight to 
be hauled to or from points where there are no 
people and that the people go there after the 
freight has arrived. But we do mean that the 
heavy passenger travel—barring spasmodic move- 
ments like that caused by the Pan-American ex- 
position, for instance—is to points to which and 
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from which there is heavy freight tonnage. We 
believe that is capable of demonstration. 

The railroad men who direct the advertising 
policy of their companies possibly owe their con- 
trary idea largely to the advertising agencies 
through which they place their advertising. The 
interest of these agencies is obvious and not ex- 
actly dishonest, though the ethics of the business 
should, of course, require the agent to spend his 
client’s money where it will do the client the most 
good, irrespective of profit to the agent. But the 
agent is human and he therefore is likely to 
spend the money where it will do him the most 
good; that is, with newspapers and periodicals 
of large and general circulation. -The price for 
this advertising is high, and the compensation of 
the agent, which is on a commission basis, is 
correspondingly high. It costs him just as much 
effort to prepare “copy” for a trade journal whose 
rates are low as it does for a publication of the 
million circulation kind—therefore he naturally 
prefers the high-priced medium with the large 
general circulation. Obviously the only kind of 
advertising that can be placed in these journals 
to the advantage of the advertiser is passenger 
advertising. And there you are. We do not say 
that the advertising man in all cases consciously 
pushes this policy or that, when he does, he is 
conscious that he is misleading his client. He 
may actually believe he is giving his client good 
advice, as many of his clients may still believe 
after thinking the matter over. Nevertheless we 
are of the opinion that, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, those who talk advertising and write 
advertising and sell advertising have contributed 
more or less to the mistaken ideas the railroad 
man has of the possibilities of increasing his 
business through printer’s ink. We are firm in 
the belief that much less than half the money 
now spent in passenger advertising, invested in 
freight advertising, would bring larger profits. 

Such advertising obviously could not be placed 
in the high-priced papers and periodicals of gen- 
eral circulation. There would be too much waste. 
Too small a percentage of the readers of such 
publications are shippers of freight. It would 
have to be placed judiciously in trade and tech- 
nical journals—yes, THe Trarric Wor -p for one, 
if you please—and its placing would involve some 
study and care—that same study and care that 
the advertising agent is always supposed to give, 
but which sometimes not unless his 
client gives him some specific directions. 





he does 


As to the advertising of freight facilities as a 
policy, there seems to be an objection to it by 
the railroads, even aside from the fact that pas- 
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senger advertising is supposed to bring better re- 
sults. We do not know why there is this seem- 
ing aversion to it and apparent agreement against 
it. Advertising is a perfectly legitimate means of 
going after business—any business—and the rail- 
roads, by advertising their passenger facilities, 
show that they realize this. Why, then, do they 
hold back on freight? We confess it is beyond 
us. Even if all we have said cannot be accepted, 
and the railroad man still insists that passenger 
advertising as a general policy brings better re- 
sults than freight advertising, why, at least, can 
he not also advertise his freight facilities when 
and where and to the extent that he may expect 
results? Because he thinks passenger advertis- 
ing more profitable than freight advertising is 
no reason why he should exclude all freight ad- 
vertising. He doesn’t go after business for his 
road by other means on that theory. He doesn’t 
let up on his efforts to obtain large tonnage of 
this commodity because it is not as profitable to 
haul as that other commodity. 

We respectfully submit that the railroads are 
failing to realize their freight possibilities by not 
using printer’s ink in going after it. We have 
heard some of them say that advertising does 
not create freight as it does passenger traffic— 
the freight is there and someone must carry it. 
Then why employ solicitors or do anything else 
toward getting freight business other than to 
keep office hours and put’in a telephone, so if 
anybody wants to hand you something you will 
be there to take it? And if it be said that adver- 
tising: freight facilities cannot create freight traf- 
fic we reply that it can, just as any other means 
of letting the shipping public know what you 
have to offer can and does often create traffic. 


LUMBER RATE INQUIRY 





THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 

Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Commission is making small progress in its in- 

vestigation as to what the relation should be between 

the rates on lumber and its products, ordered in Docket 

No. 8131. Not one of the railroads has yet answered 

the long list of questions sent to all carriers as to what 

their views on the subject may be. The same is true 
with regard to lumbermen and lumber manufacturers. 


The National Association of Lumber Manufacturers has 
asked that the time for making the answers be postponed 
from October 1 to January 1, on the ground that answers 
that would be satisfactory could not be prepared without 
the grant of more time. The railroads have not said a 


word as to what they think on the subject, but, as they 
have not made any answers, it is inferred that they are 
having as much trouble in collecting information as the 
lumbermen and the manufacturers. 
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CURRENT TOPICS IN WASHINGTON 


Investigation on Commission’s Own 
Motion.—More or less growling has 
been done by those who do not par- 
ticularly approve the Commission’s 
report and order in the anthracite 
case. They do not like the fact that 
the Commission proceeded on its own 
motion to investigate the rates, prac- 





the transportation of that kind of 
fuel. The point is made that when 
the Commission institutes an inquiry on its own motion 


_ it is indirectly condemning in advance of any testimony. 


The objectors believe the public gets the idea, when the 
Commission announces an inquiry on its own initiative, 
that there is much wrong, in the opinion of the Com- 
mission, else it would not start its machinery. The least 
that can be said with regard to the attitude of the Com- 
mission, it is_ submitted, is that it believes there is 
foundation for the formal and informal complaints. The 
objectors have lost sight of the reason for arming the 
Commission with authority to initiate proceedings. It 
was given, at a time when the railroads discouraged com- 
plaints by raising the rates to which objection had been 
made so that the last state of the complainant was worse 
than the first. Many complainants, it was represented to 
Congress, knowing the power of the carriers to. punish 
in that way, refused to become parties to formal pro- 
ceedings, the result being that shippers suffered the ills 
then afflicting them rather than fly to others of which 
they knew not. Therefore Congress gave the Commis- 
sion power to initiate proceedings. Now, that the car- 
riers have lost the power to make rates, except with the 
consent of the Commission, the power to initiate pro- 
ceedings, it is suggested, is not so much needed as it 
was when conferred, and might well be abolished, because 
of the suggestion its exercise creates. 





Simplification of Suspension Proceedings.—He will be 
a real benefactor of mankind who will find a way for 
simplifying the suspension proceedings of the Commis- 
sion. That will be particularly true if the simplification 
can be made in instances in which the Commission has 
used up the ten months allowed by law for the investiga- 
tion of the advances proposed in a suspended tariff. 
“That way lies madness” may truthfully be said when a 
matter like the application for rehearing in I. and S. 
No. 555 comes. The procedure is no more complicated, 
probably, than the processes used in an equity court 
when there is an application for an injunction, but ordi- 
nary humanity long ago gave up trying to get the ins 
and outs necessary to a full understanding of the differ- 
ence between the arguments put forth for immediate 
action, in the form of a restraining order or temporary 
injunction, and the arguments that are made when the 
matter is considered on its merits, so-called. The work 
thus far done in I. and S. No. 555 amounts to a stay of 
the writ of execution issued by the Commission on July 
17, directing the carriers to cancel out disallowed ad- 
vances, so that an application for a rehearing may be 
made. Some time there will be arguments, theoretically 
directed toward persuading the Commission to grant a 
rehearing. It will be as hard, it is imagined, to see any 
difference between those arguments and the ones that 
might be put forward when, if ever, the Commission 
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comes to consider the subject “on its merits.” Many 
applications for rehearing are disposed of without a word 


.of oral argument, but it is believed the Commission will 


want to hear, more fully, what the railroads have to 
say in No. 555 than the petition for rehearing will set 
forth. 





Railroad Control of Private Cars.—Chief Counsel Folk, 
in arguing the application of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. for an injunction forbidding the enforcement of the 
order of the Commission in the oil tank car case, it is 
believed, put the Commission’s order in that matter in 
a better light than a strict application of the words used 
by the Commission would warrant. In his brief Mr. 
Folk said: “The statement in the report (of the Com- 
mission) that the privately owned cars ‘are available’ 
means, of course, with the consent of the owners.” In 
that case the decision was generally interpreted, by the 
oil trade and other owners of private cars, that, in ac- 
cordance with the decision, every railroad would have 
to distribute all the private cars upon its line pro rata, 
regardless of the desires of the owners. The impression 
that the order meant that created consternation. The 
chief counsel, however, says the words that caused the 
consternation must be qualified with the words “consent 
of the owners.” He made that declaration to the fed- 
eral court at Pittsburgh on September 16, on which day 
arguments on the application for an injunction were 
made. He took the position that the Commission has 
the jurisdiction to require a carrier to provide tank cars, 
notwithstanding that in Schofield vs. Lake Shore et al., 
2 I. C. C., 90, 117, it held that it had not such power. 
Mr. Folk called attention to the fact that, since that 
time, Congress has amended the law, so as to make it 
the duty of carriers to provide cars upon reasonable 
request therefor and that undoubtedly Congress changed 
the law, after the Schofield decision, so as to make it 
certain that carriers would have to furnish tank cars. 
In his argument the chief counsel pointed out that the 
railroad’s declaration that it would suffer irreparable 
damage if the order of the Commission were enforced, be- 
cause it would have to make a great investment, is mere 
rhetoric. It is rhetoric because, he said, there is no 
testimony that it would have to make any investment at 
all. The order of the Commission is merely that it “pro- 
vide” the tank cars needed to enable it to carry out its 
tariff promise that it will transport petroleum products 
in tank cars. The chief counsel said that the Pennsyl- 
vania probably could hire tank cars when the supply of 
its own cars and those owned by the Pennsylvania Paraf- 
fine Works and the Crewe-Levick company (original com- 
plainants) are not sufficient to take care of the tonnage 
offered by them. 





Transcontinental Rates.—The indications are that, in- 
stead of settling. the long-and-short-haul question, the 
Commission’s fourth section order No. 124 was only the 
beginning of the trouble. Carriers proposing to enlarge the 
list of commodities carried in schedule C, on which hear- 
ings are being held in Chicago, are getting under the skin 
of shippers east of Chicago. The latter, although nearer 
the Atlantic Ocean than those in the middle West, are 
not getting the benefit of the competition that is created 
by the fact that there is water transportation between 
ports on the Atlantic and places on the Pacific. Pitts- 
burgh, though nearer the ocean than Chicago, on ship- 
ments to the Pacific coast, pays a higher rate, because 
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carriers from that part of the country refuse to take 
for hauls to Chicago, less than the divisions they received 
before schedule C was invented. It is suggested that 
the answer to that is that Pittsburgh should acquire a 
railroad, the eastern terminus of which would be at 
Pittsburgh and thereby equip itself with a carrier that 
is interested only in carrying westward instead of toward 
the Atlantic Ocean, as is the fact with regard to every 
read entering Pittsburgh except the Wabash. If the 
Atchison were interested in carrying between Chicago 
and the Atlantic Ocean, instead of between Chicago 
and the Pacific, Chicago shippers would not be favored 
with schedule C rates that enable them to do business 
with the intermountain and Pacific coast country on rates 
which Pittsburgh cannot touch, notwithstanding its prox- 
imity to the Atlantic. A.’ B.. Hi. 


REHEARING IN WESTERN CASE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


The Commission September 21 granted the request of 
the western roads for time to file a petition for rehearing 
in their advanced rate case, by postponing the effective 
date of its order requiring them to cancel the disallowed 
advances on or before September 30. The postponement 
is to December 31. The carriers changed the effective 
date of the disallowed advances to December 31. That 
gives them three months in which to endeavor to con- 
vince the Commission that it should allow the advances 
asked. The advances approved in the Commission’s 
report become effective September 30, if the necessary 
technicalities have been complied with, as now seems 
will be done. 

The impression has been strong that the carriers 
will not be able to suggest anything to the Commis- 
sioners that will move the latter to have another hear- 
ing on the subject. That impression rests on the fact 
that the summaries of the results of operations, gen- 
erally speaking, have been favorable; that is to say, 
the tendency has been upward. The volume of tonnage 
has been increasing, while the economies inaugurated 
when the tendency was the other way are still in 
operation, and are resulting in a net larger than before 
the present disturbances in business—even those that 
preceded the outbreak of war—began taking place. 

A year ago, when the eastern carriers asked for 
and obtained a rehearing, the tendency was downward, 
and a rehearing and reversal were expected, especially 
by those who believed that an advance of rates in the 
face of a declining volume of business and falling prices 
would be a good experiment. When other slumps in 
business took place the railroads, when they changed 
their tariffs, emulated the example of merchants who 
cut prices to stimulate business. The five per cent 
advance, it is believed, is the only one ever made 
under circumstances and conditions such as existed a 
year ago, when sterling exchange was so high that 
New York City had to pay 6 per cent for money with 
which to meet its maturing short-term notes, in addition 
to standing the cost resulting from the high rates of 
exchange. 

One of the arguments placed before the Commission 
at that time was that the carriers would have to pay 
high interest rates, and that declaration was accepted 
almost without question. The high interest rates have 
come, but it is the European governments that are 
paying them, not sound American railroads. Notwith- 
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standing the big fall in exchange, holders of American 
stocks and bonds have parted with only a small per- 
centage of their holdings, the impression produced by 
that fact being that the European holders regard 
American securities with much greater favor than the 
bonds issued by their own governments. 

The bonds to be placed on the American market 
by Great Britain and France are to be guaranteed by 
both, a hitherto unheard-of bid for money, and to be 
payable in dollars, which is also an unheard-of provi- 
sion. American bonds have never been payable in 
anything other than dollars, and no nation has ever 
guaranteed bonds issued by the United States. 

That fact is cited merely to show that it is be- 
lieved no argument about bonds could be brought forth 
by the western railroads under present conditions that 
would have any effect. With that eliminated, it has 
been impossible for those who have discussed the sub- 
ject with men closely connected with such matters to 
think of any argument that the western railroads might 
bring forward that would be new. 

It is taken for granted that the western roads will 
file their petition for rehearing in I. and S. No, 555 and 
related cases as soon as possible. Then the Commission 
will begin considering the matter on its merits. 

The action taken on September 21 means nothing 
more than that the Commission is willing to hear what 
the carriers have to say. Its order of that day merely 
arrests, for three months, the operation of that part of 
its order issued at the time it made its report, directing 
the carriers to cancel those parts of their tariffs naming 
advances that were not allowed. 

Tariffs are coming in, containing the advances al- 
lowed. It is assumed that the railroads will have on 
file on September 30 supplements which will enable them 
to impose the advances which the Commission said they 
had justified. If there is any failure it will be unexpected. 

Some of the tariff agents, acting upon the order 
issued at the time the case was disposed of, have filed 
tariffs canceling the advances that were disallowed. Un- 
der the order of September 21 they are authorized to 
cancel the cancellations on one day’s notice, so that the 
tariffs proposing the higher rates will continue in the 
files of the Commission until December 31. 

This indirect way of accomplishing the stay of execu- 
tion (using a court term) is made necessary by two 
considerations. The first is that the Commission will 
have no more authority to suspend the tariffs proposing 
the advances after September 30. Under its order of 
July 17, they are all dead. The second consideration is 
that the carriers want to be saved the cost of republish- 
ing those tariffs, because they believe they have facts 
which, when considered by the Commission, will persuade 
it to allow more advances than it gave in its original 
decision. 

By the Commission postponing the effective date of 
its order from September 30 to December 31 and author- 
izing the carriers to extend the effective date of the tariffs 
that would otherwise die on September 30, the necessity 
for reprinting all the tariffs is avoided. The Commission 
could not have suspended them, because the ten months 
allowed by the law expire on September 30, but the 
railroads could themselves change the effective date, and 
that is what they have done. 

In effect, this stay of execution is a _ rehearing. 
Technically the carriers will now file their petition for 
rehearing, and some day or days the Commission will 
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give them an opportunity to be heard, whether by testi- 
mony or merely by means of argument remains to be 
seen. 


Thus far shippers have not said anything on the 
subject. They cannot well contest the matter until the 
railroads have put forth something concrete. It is taken 
for granted that they will fight. Copies of all the papers 
filed in the case have been served on those who par- 
ticipated in the case on original hearing. 


In connection with the application of the southern 
Illinois coal operators for a rehearing on coal rates, it 
is pointed out that the Commission, in its report, said 
that the question of discrimination resulting from an 
increase on coal from the Illinois mines without a cor- 
responding advance on dock coal could not be dealt with 
in the report on I. and S. No. 555. It is doubtful if the 
Commission really meant to say that. The doubt is 
raised by the fact that in all discussions as to the power 
of the Commission under that part of the law putting 
the burden of proof on the railroads, the Commissioners 
have contended that, while the statute says the carrier 
proposing an advance shall show that the new rate would 
not be unreasonable, it would be ridiculous to construe 
that new part of the law as doing away with the Com- 
mission’s duty to enforce every other part of the statute. 
In qther words, it would be ludicrous, Commissioners have 
asserted, to say that the Commission would be forced 
to allow a new rate that violated the third and fourth 
sections to go into effect, because the carriers had shown 
it to be not unreasonable under the first section. 

It is therefore likely, if the Commission allows the 
coal operators to proceed with what they want to do, that 
the coal men will insist that the Commission has the 
power to modify its order in I. and S. No. 555 so as to 
do away with the discrimination created by its finding 
that the new rates proposed for coal, by having it declare 
that, while the proposed rates on coal would not of them- 
selves be unreasonable, they would be illegal because 
making an undue discrimination in favor of coal coming 
over the lake docks. 


WESTERN RATE CASE—No. 2 


Many of the same men that were seen daily about 
the La Salle Hotel during the progress of the hearing 
in the Western Advanced Rate case, recently decided by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, were back Monday 
for the hearing before Examiner Hines in I. and S. Docket 
No. 606, known as “Rate Increases in Western Classifi- 
cation Territory No. 2.” It consists of increases, many 
of which might well have been a part of the original 
Western Advanced Rate case, but that they were filed 
too late, and others of which were transferred from that 
docket. 

The morning session Monday was given over to an 
informal conference with a view to saving time. Both 
carriers and protestants desired a postponement until 
Wednesday morning in the consideration of agricultural 
implements and related commodities which were to have 
been the first things taken up. After considerable can- 
vassing of the situation it was decided, in order to per- 
mit this, to take up poultry Monday afternoon, following 
that with canned goods and then flue linings. It was 
also agreed that if these did not consume all the time 
until Wednesday the matter of grain transit would also 

Monday afternoon, Mr. Bather, representing the Fed- 
eration of Furniture and Fixture Manufacturers, and speak- 
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ing for the railroads with their permission, said the car- 
riers would withdraw the furniture tariffs under suspension 
in this proceeding, and that this withdrawal was agree- 
able to the shippers since both sides hoped to reach an 
agreement to take form in new tariffs to be filed later on. 
No one objected and the examiner announced that the pro- 
ceeding would be dismissed as to the furniture tariffs in- 
volved. It was made clear by shipping interests represented 
at the hearing that by agreeing to this withdrawal] they in 
no sense forfeited any right to protest the new tariffs when 
filed, if the hope for an agreement should not be realized. 

The carriers’ justification of increased rates on live 
and dressed poultry had been set for Monday afternoon, 
but no one appeared for the railroads in this matter. It 
was stated by some of the legal representatives of the 
railroads that the carriers, they believed, had expected 
this matter to come up next week. Examiner Hines said 
there was no reason for such a supposition so far as he 
knew. The matter was passed and there remained nothing 
more to do, since it had been expected that poultry would 
occupy the afternoon and the schedule had been so ar- 
ranged that nothing else could be taken up until Tuesday 
morning. Adjournment was therefore taken. 

It was generally observed that the carriers appeared 
to take little interest in the proceeding. One of their 
representatives admitted this ‘‘on the side” and explained 
that the railroads were disheartened by their experience 
in the original Western Advanced Rate case and had little 
reason to hope for different treatment in this case. 
Examiner Hines said he thought the apparent lack of pre- 
paredness on the part of the carriers might be due to the 
fact that they had expected their petition for a postpone- 
ment of the entire hearing to be granted. The Commission, 
however, refused to allow a postponement. 

On Tuesday the carriers, out of the regular order, 
were permitted to put on a witness to explain the 
tariffs providing for a “run by and set back” charge 
of two dollars on grain at Kansas City. It was ex- 
plained that this charge was formerly collected, but 
had been done away with for competitive reasons. The 
charge covers the service required of the railroad when 
a car of grain is rejected or some dispute arises be- 
tween buyer and seller, necessitating switching until 
some other disposal can be made of the grain. No 
one present entered any objection. 

The carriers made some effort to justify their new 
tariffs on canned goods. The increase is one cent per 
hundred pounds in Western Trunk Line territory, sub- 
ject to fifth class as maximum. R. G. Brown, assistant 
general freight agent of the Rock Island, was the wit- 
ness for the carriers. A. E. Helm, for the protestants, 
found some instances where the increase, as shown in 
the exhibits, would be more than the fifth-class rate. 
It was explained that these were mistakes. 

There was considerable’ evidence on both sides 
also in the matter of the increase on flue linings, 
which the carriers propose to put in Class E. They 
now move with brick under commodity rates. 

Agricultural implements were considered Wednesday. 





NASHVILLE SWITCHING CASE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


The federal court at Nashville, composed of Judges 
Buffington, Sanford and McCall, according to a report 
wired to Chief Counsel Folk of the Commission, has 
unanimously denied the application of the Louisville & 
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Nashville and the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
for an injunction setting aside the order of the Commis- 
sion in what is known as the Nashville switching case. 
Commissioner Meyer, who wrote the report of the Com- 
mission in that matter, believes the action of the lower 
tribunal, if sustained by the Supreme Court, as he hopes 
and expects, is of supreme importance. 

The petitioning carriers own the good terminals in 
Nashville. They switch for each other, but refuse to 
perform like service for the Tennessee Central, except 
on terms that, the Commission thinks, place the Ten- 
nessee Central and shippers on its rails at an undue 
disadvantage. 

Because the L. & N. and the N., C. & St. L. switch 
for each other, the Commission directed them to perform 
like services for the Tennessee Central for like compensa- 
tion. The L. & N. and its affiliated line resisted the order 
of the Commission on the ground that that would be 
depriving them of property without compensation. 

While the opinion of the court has not been received 
in Washington, it is believed the judges disposed of 
the case on the grounds that appealed to the court in 
the New Castle switching case, in which the Commission 
directed the Pennsylvania to switch for the Buffalo, Roch- 
ester & Pittsburgh, because it performed switching for 
the Baltimore & Ohio. 

It is taken for granted that the L. & N. will take 
an appeal to the Supreme Court. There is just enough 
difference between the Nashville and the New Castle 
situations to serve as a foundation for an argument to 
the court that it should differentiate between them. 
There is such a community of interest between the Louis- 
ville & Nashville and the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis that the terminals in Nashville, so far as an ordi- 
nary man can see, are practically the L. & N. yards. 
In switching for the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, 
in an ordinary way of speaking, the L. & N. is switching 
for itself. 


That was not the fact at New Castle. The Penn- 
sylvania, at that time, had a stock interest in the B. & O., 
but not so great a one as the L. & N. is supposed to 
have in its affiliated line. 


The Commission stood on the fact that the N., C. & 
St. L. is a distinct legal entity, a stranger to the L. & N., 
and held that, because the latter had switched for the 
former, it must perform like service for the Tennessee 
Central. That road, legally, and in fact, is a stranger 
to the L. & N., which, naturally the L. & N. desires to 
keep away from as much Nashville business to competi- 
tive points as it can. 

The thought about the Commission is that if the 
Supreme Court upholds the lower tribunal in this case 
the days of the “closed terminals” are numbered and 
the companies which made large investments in terminals 
must be prepared to open them to all, if they open them, 
even a little bit, to lines in which they have a stock 
interest, but not absolute control. 


IS NOTICE AN ORDER? 


Is a notice from Secretary McGinty telling those in- 
terested that there will be a'‘hearing in the Vulcan Coal 
& Mining Co.’s complaint against the Illinois Central 


and related complaints an “order of the Commission” 
within the meaning of the statute providing for court 
review of the orders of the Commission? Arguments on 
that question will be made at Danville, Ill., September 28. 
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The Illinois Central has applied to the court at that place 
for an order forbidding the holding of the hearing on 
October 1, at the Jefferson Hotel in St. Louis. 

In behalf of the Commission, Chief Counsel Folk will 
contend that a notice of hearing is not an order within 
the meaning of the law. Alternatively he will contend 
that if the court thinks it is, then the eastern district 
of Illinois is not the place where it should be attacked 
because the real meaning, he asserts, is a denial of the 
jurisdiction of the Commission to take testimony in the 
complaints set: down for hearing on that day. 

The complaints as to which this question of juris- 
diction has been raised have been disposed of in part. 
The Commission, in an opinion written by Commissioner 
Meyer, held that the Illinois Central did not perform 
its duty in the matter of pro rating coal cars and dis- 
tributing them to mines along its rails. But it said it 
could not dispose of the question of damages on the 
record made at the former hearings. 

The St. Louis hearing was appointed for the sole 
purpose of taking testimony on which the Commission 
might make an order as to the amount of reparation 
the railroad should pay to the Vulcan and other com- 
plaining companies. It is the holding of that hearing 
which the Illinois Central asks the court to enjoin. 

The Vulcan company claims about $20,000, the St. 
Louis and Coulterville about the same amount and the 
Groom Coal Co. about $17,000. 

Chief Counsel Folk, in his brief, argues that if the 
railroad company questions the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission, the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
is the place to file its application for an injunction. He 
further asserts that the Illinois Central fails in the first 
duty of an applicant for injunctive relief, in that it makes 
no showing of irreparable damage. He points out that, 
even if the Commission comes to the conclusion that the 
sums mentioned should be awarded as reparation, the 
order it might issue requiring the Illinois Central to pay, 
in all, $57,000, would be merely prima facie evidence in 
a court, showing that the coal companies had suffered 
damages. The railroad company would have its day in 
court to show that it had not really been damaged. 
Therefore, he argues, there is no need of an injunction. 


ATLANTIC BOAT COMPETITION 


An interesting but unconfirmed report is that the 
Yale and the Harvard, ships sent to the Pacific by the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, and now plying along 
the California coast in competition with the ships of the 
Southern Pacific, are to journey to the Atlantic when 
the exposition season is at an end. 

The report is that they have been bought by eastern 
capitalists and are to be placed on a new route between 
Washington and New York, for the carriage of package 
freight and passengers. 

If such a move is made they will be, it is believed, 
bulls in the eastern transportation china shop. The 
coastwise shipping on the Atlantic, according to reports 
made by the special agents of the Commission, as a 
result of their investigations under section five of the 
Panama Canal part of the Act to regulate commerce, is 
under the control of the railroad lines. The Yale and 
Harvard, if brought to the service mentioned by the re- 
port, will not be under the control of any of the recog- 
nized factors in the transportation problems of the At- 
lantic seaboard, although they may be affiliated with 
railroads that are not potent factors in that part of the 
transportation field. 
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The New Jurisprudence 


(Remarks by Francis B. James, of Washington, D. C., at 
the dinner of the National Industrial Traffic League, Toledo, 
Ohio, Thursday, Sept. 9, 1915.) 


Whenever I attend a meeting of the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League I take, among a large number of other 
things, a huge piece of pie a la mode for lunch, with the 
result that it is necessary for me to take a’nap. I made 
no exception to-day. My nap to-day was accompanied, as 
it always has been in the past, by a dream; and in that 
aream I have always thought I was dead; and in my 
dreams I have always gone to heaven and, until to-day, I 
have always met Mr. Frank B. Montgomery there. 

Mr. Mulholland, in his eloquent speech of welcome, 
said that whenever the spirit leaves the body of a Tole- 
doian he greets the masters of the next world with a loud, 
jolly “Hello!” So, when in my dream I went to heaven, I 
said, “Hello, Peter,’ and he said, “James, I will show 
you around.” As we traveled over the celestial roads 
we came to a large bunch of good-looking male angels, and 
I asked Peter, “Who constitutes that bunch?” and he 
said, “That’s a bunch of Toledoians.” I asked Peter, 
“What are they doing with balls and chains around their 
ankles?” “Why,” he said, “those are Toledoians, and if 
I took off the balls and chains they would go back to 
Toledo.” 

I feel that way myself about Toledo. I have been in 
Tolelo many times, and I like to go back there because 
it is a great metropolis, famed for its art, industry and 
commerce and for its bounteous hospitality. 

This morning, as I was sitting quietly and listening 
to the proceedings of the League, your distinguished 
president, Mr. Wilson, sent down a little note asking me 
to make a talk to-night and select my own subject. I 
accepted on the condition that the talk should be quite 
short. 

I have selected the subject, the “New Jurisprudence,” 
as expressing some thoughts which have crowded them- 
selves into my mind in the speeding of time—thoughts 
to which I have never heretofore had occasion to give 
expression. 

The realization must have come to all of you, as it 
has come to me, with the startling rapidity of lightning, 
that we have entered into a new social order and into 
a new economic era and there has been a passage of 
much of the old social order and the old economic era. 
As there was an old jurisprudence to preserve the rights 
and remedy the wrongs of the old _ social order 
and the old economic era so there has, come about 
a new jurisprudence to preserve the rights and rem- 
edy the wrongs not only of the old social order 
and the old economic era, but also of the new social order 
and the new economic era, replacing in part and supple- 
menting in large measure the old jurisprudence and par- 
ticularly in providing new remedies and instituting new 
tribunals of justice with large and ample remedial powers. 

The old social order centered about individual rights 
and subordinated the rights of the community to the rights 
of the individual. In the old economic era the production 
and distribution of wealth centered around the individual 

who engaged in commercial rivalry, strife and compe- 
tition more or less in disregard of the rights and welfare 
of the community. 

The old jurisprudence was built up upon the pre- 
dominant and underlying principle of individual rights; 
it recognized in its laws individual rights of the individual 


member of society; the rights of the community were 
subordinated and submerged in the rights of the indi- 


- vidual. The old jurisprudence gave no adequate remedies 


for the enforcement of the collective rights of the com- 
munity. 
Rights of the Community. 

With the passing of the old social order and the old 
economic era and the coming of the new social order and 
the new economic era the rights of the community are 
being made at least equal to the rights of the individual 
and the rights of the individual are being worked out 
through the collective rights of the community, and new 
remedies are being provided for the enforcement of the 
community rights and thereby of the individual rights, 
which remedies did not exist under the old jurisprudence. 

It was a truism of the old jurisprudence that wher- 
ever there was a right thing there was a remedy, but 
dear-bought experience showed that while the law recog- 
nized the rights of individuals, the remedies provided 
by the old jurisprudence were inadequate to rectify the 
wrongs suffered by individuals. This defect of remedial 
jurisprudence under the old jurisprudence was sought to 
be met in England by an appeal to the “Conscience of 
the King,” wherein the suitor prayed an adequate remedy 
in lieu of the inadequate remedy provided by law. The 
king referred the suitor to his chancellor, and thereupon 
grew up an equity jurisprudence wherein the chancellor 
sitting as a court of equity sought to give an adequate 
remedy in lieu of the inadequate remedies provided under 
the strict rules of law. The chancellor, however, did not 
seek to give new rights under the law, but merely to 
mete out to the individual a more adequate remedy for 
the rectification of his individual wrongs. But all this 
was during the period of the growth of individualism 
wherein. it was aimed. to vindicate individual rights and 
remedy individual wrongs, but not to vindicate the indi- 
vidual through the community or to remedy the rights 
of the individual through community rights. 

Under the old social order and the old economic era, 
as well as under the new social order and the new eco- 
nomic era, a rate charged and collected by a common 
earrier of freight should be just and reasonable. Under 
the old economic order a shipper aggrieved by an unjust 
and unreasonable rate was compelled to sue at law, with 
trial by jury, and judgment ‘by the court that the rate 
paid by him in the past was unjust and unreasonable, and 
the remedy was merely the collection of damages, if, by 
any possibility there was any practical way of proving 
his case, the burden of proof so to do resting on him. 
Each shipment was a separate transaction pertaining to 
the ‘past and not to the future. The machinery of justice 
was inadequate, the remedy was purely as of the past 
and did not pertain to the future. 

Under the old jurisprudence the right to a just and 
reasonable rate was just as emphatically declared by the 
law as it is to-day, but the machinery of justice was un- 
fitted to ascertain the right, and the remedies inadequate 
to rectify the wrong. 

The shipper’s right was, in fact, the community’s 
right; his wrongs were not so much of the past as of the 
future. 

The new jurisprudence regards a just and reasonable 
rate not merely as an individual right to be vindicated 
by the individual, but a community right to be vindi- 
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cated by the community, not for one individual, but for 
all the individuals of the community, and, at least in in- 
terstate commerce and in most of the states, the laws 
have deprived the courts of their old jurisdiction under 
the old jurisprudence of passing on the questions of fact 
involved and remitted it to a Commission which is a hew 
tribunal of justice, under the new jurisprudence, with new 
machinery, and new and adequate remedies to deal not 
merely with the past, but with the future for.the whole 
community affected and not merely for one member of 
that community. 
Business Becomes Complex. 


Under the old economic era individuals carried on 
business. Then there were evolved simple forms of busi- 
ness organization, such as partnerships, limited partner- 
ships and limited partnership associations, wherein a re- 
stricted number of men joined hands in a common enter- 
prise. Business organizations became more complex in 
the form of corporations with their stockholders and bond- 
holders. The industrial corporation became even more 
complex with its common stock, preferred stock, deferred 
stock, debentures, bonds, long-time notes and short-time 
notes, interlocking directors and chairman of boards of 
directors. These corporations gave great impetus to the 
new collectivism wherein the rights of the many indi- 
viduals were merged in and asserted through the rights 
of the collective body. With these new complex organ- 
izations came trust agreements, and unreasonable restraint 
‘of trade, unfair methods of competition and monopoly of 
trade and business. The world did not realize that the 
old economic era of individualism had passed and that 
a new economic era was upon us. To the new evils and 
wrongs under the new economic era, legislative bodies 
sought to apply the old remedies for the rectification of 
the rights of individualism under the old economic era, 
such as the Sherman anti-trust law with drastic criminal 
prosecutions in the hands of the Department of Justice 
and theoretical triple damages to the individual for past 
damages and inadequate injunction remedies for future 
wrongs, with no machinery for the enforcement of rights 
and inadequate remedies for the redress of wrongs. 

Just as the new jurisprudence gave birth to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the. various state 
commissions for the redress of the rights of the indi- 
viduals through community rights, so has the law .now 
provided the Federal Trade Commission as a new tribunal 
under the new jurisprudence with machinery for the 
ascertainment of the rights of the community and more 
adequate remedies for the correction of the wrongs of 
the community and thereby of the wrongs suffered by the 
individuals constituting the community. 

Under the old social order the workingman was re- 
garded as a part of the industrial machine, and if striicken 
down in the course of his employment, he or his sur- 
vivors, both probably in need of immediate relief, were 
driven to a suit at law, with its costs, delays and frequent 
denials of justice. 

Under the new social order injuries to workmen are 
regarded as part of the cost of production, and the com- 
munity has a deep and lasting interest in the care of the 
injured workman, and, in the case of his death, in the 
survivors who were dependent upon him. The old. eco- 
nomic order and the old jurisprudence made no adequate 
provision to care for the situation, and the old jurispru- 
dence furnished no adequate remedies for the carrying 
out of the new economic order. The new jurisprudence 
has created new remedies and new tribunals in the form 
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of workmen compensation commissions or workmen com- 
pensation boards to levy a just and equitable contribution 
on all industry and to distribute the same equitably to 
the injured workingman or dependents without cost, with- 
out delay and without denial. 

Under the old economic order the government left 
six thousand national banks as six thousand separate 
units to work out their individual salvation in times of 
financial distress and panic and when commerce most 
needed the gold in their vaults, to keep the industrial 
and commercial wheels going, it was locked up because 
of the lack of any central or co-ordinated force or power 
to equalize conditions. 

The new economic order recognizes that each na- 


‘tional bank cannot and ought not to be a Cesar to itself, 


but that the welfare of the individual bank and of the 
customers who are dependent upon it must be worked 
out through a community of interest and action of all 
the national banks. The law has substituted for the old 
economic order of purely individual action of purely indi- 
vidual national banks, collective action through a Federal 
Reserve. Board, and the new jurisprudence has furnished 
a guide to the Federal Reserve Board and put in its hands 
remedies of prevention and aid in lieu of remedies of 
liquidation and bankruptcy under the old jurisprudence. 

Magna Charta declared that justice should neither be 
sold, delayed nor denied. History tells us and experience 
teaches us that court costs only too often measure the 
price of justice; that delay of justice is much worse and 
more costly than its denial; that justice has too often 
been in fact denied by the inadequacy of the remedies 
provided. 

We do know that under the new jurisprudence the 
cost of administering the collective rights is less per 
individual affected than the vindication of individual rights 
alone under the old jurisprudence. . We do know that 
justice is administered more swiftly. We do know that 
there are fewer cases of denial of justice because of the 
more adequate remedies given under the new jurisprudnce. 


New Remedies Provided. 


I am not here to discuss the wisdom or unwisdom 
of the new social order or the new economic era. I am 
not here to decry the courts, but to uphold and sustain 
the courts, because under the new jurisprudence justice 
must still be administered according to law, and the new 
tribunals administering the new remedies under the new 
jurisprudence must conduct their affairs within the law 
and the constitution, and the courts must supervise their 
orders, whether affirmative or negative, to see that justice 
is administered according to the law and the constitution. 
I do say, however, with most solemn conviction, that 
the new jurisprudence has most admirably supplemented, 
without destroying, the old jurisprudence by providing, in 
addition to the old remedies, new remedies more ade- 
quate and more complete and more certain and more 
swift than the old jurisprudence. 

Now that we are in the midst of the new social order 
and the new economic era let us uphold the hands of 
those who are members of the new tribunals of justice 
instituted to enforce the rights of the individual through 
the rights of the community. The new jurisprudence has 
been vindicated through the workings of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. This body has now been in ex- 
istence for nearly thirty years, and there never has been 
a breath of scandal in reference to it or its members 
collectively or individually. It has grown in strength, 
efficiency and usefulness as Congress has, from time to 
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time, increased its powers, and it now enjoys the respect 
of the people of the United States from one end of the 
land to the other. 

It still needs the aid and support of the American 
people, who should see that Congress makes an appro- 
priation to give the Commission a building adequate for 
its work. Congress should not be sparing in its appro- 
priations, but should give it sufficient funds so that it 
can collect about it a body of young men as examiners 
with compensation sufficient to hold them to the Com- 
mission and to secure for this service men who in time 
will, in the quality and character of their work, become 
peers of the members of the Commission themselves. 

Great men have been members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission since its creation—men who by their 
endeavors in its early history demonstrated that human 
justice could be administered through such a tribunal. 
We should remember the names of such men as Cooley 
and Walker; McDill and Veazey; Schoonmaker and Bragg; 
Morrison and Marble, and Yoemans, Calhoun and Fifer, 
who have gone, and we should keep green their memories 
and enshrine their good works in our hearts. 

Of the living members and ex-members of the Com- 
mission, it might be indelicate to pronounce the un- 
bounded praise to which they are entitled, but I feel that 
I can safely state, and I know it will meet the approval 
of everybody here, that there is no administrative tri- 
bunal in the world which has done and is doing its work 
more honestly, more efficiently and more to the satisfac- 
tion of practically everybody in this broad land than the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of the United States 
of America. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL RATE HEARING 


A hearing is being held in Chicago this week before 
Examiner Thurtell on fourth section application No. 
10252, which is an application by transcontinental rail- 
roads for permission to reduce rates on certain com- 
modities from eastern defined points to Pacific coast 
terminals without making corresponding reductions to in- 
termediate points. The list of commodities on which it 
is proposed to make reductions is known as the supple- 
ment to the “schedule C” list on which hearing was 





’ had in Chicago a year ago and on which the Commission 


granted relief. 


The supplemental list is composed largely of addi- 
tions, but contains some proposed reductions in the 
already reduced schedule C rates. The rates requested 
are, the railroads argue, necessary if the rail carriers are 
to retain any considerable portion of the traffic involved, 
in competition with steamships through the Panama 
Canal. The commodities involved are those, the carriers 
say, on which it is necessary to make carload rates of 
less than one dollar and less-carload rates of less than 
two dollars in order to meet the sea competition. The 
supplementary list is made up of the same general class 
of commodities as those in schedule C, namely, manu- 
factured commodities subject to the most severe com- 
petition at Pacific coast terminals by ocean carriers, 
traffic on some of these commodities going to the water 
lines from points as far west as Chicago and the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. el : 

There has been a good representation of carriers and 
shippers at the hearing, with a considerable gallery of 
onlookers, since the matter of Panama Canal competition 
is an interesting subject to others than those vitally 
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concerned in rates. The water carriers are represented 
by counsel and are protesting the proposed reductions. 

P. P. Hastings, assistant general freight agent of 
the Santa Fe, appearing for all the lines involved, was the 
first and principal witness for the carriers. He explained 
that schedule C was prepared when the matter of Pan- 
ama Canal competition was new and its importance more 
or less speculative, and that in the light of a year’s ex- 
perience of actual operation of the canal it had been 
made clear to the carriers that they needed more ex- 
tensive relief from fourth section order No. 124 than was 
asked and granted on the schedule C commodities. The 
supplemental list, he said, had been prepared after long 
conferences of traffic officials, considering the subject in 
all its bearings, and after extensive hearings of inter- 
ested shippers. However, he said, the list represented 
only about one-tenth of the reductions that had been 
requested by shippers. 

He gave a list of the vessels now doing general 
freight hauling through the canal and estimated the 
tonnage for the first eleven months of operation at about 
900,000 tons. At the hearing a year ago he had esti- 
mated that the tonnage for the. first year would be about 
one million tons. Class rates, he said, were so high, in 
comparison with water rates, that the railroads were 
receiving no freight of this kind. He presented an ex- 
hibit containing a list of the commodities on which re- 
ductions are asked, showing opposite each commodity the 
movement and the rates via the water lines from Atlantic 
seaboard ports to Pacific coast ports, as well as the 
present and proposed rail rates to Pacific coast terminals. 





COMMISSION CONSIDERS COMPETITION 


(Federal Trade Reporter.) 

In two matters of great weight, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, against the wishes of some of the 
Commissioners, is considering the effect, present and 
prospective, of the competitive system on which Ameri- 
can industries are organized. 

Application by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and 
the Southern Pacific railroads for permission to establish 
a rate of 40 cents a hundred pounds on sugar, rice, wheat 
and oats from California ports to Atlantic ports, via Gal- 
veston, without observing the letter of the long-and-short- 
haul rule, constitutes one of the two matters referred to. 

Application by the railroads and the coal mine op- 
erators in western Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio for 
what may be called an arbitration as to the relationship 
of railroad rates from the various coal mining districts, to 
the lower Lake Erie ports, is the other. 


The Commission must pass on the former. It may 
avoid the second. The law does not require it to pass 
on the coal relationship request. There is a legal method 
whereby the end desired by the railroads and the oper- 
ators may be accomplished, though it is not a pleasant 
one. 

The Southern Pacific and the Atchison desire the 
privilege of making the extremely low rate because they 
have been told that the steamship lines operating through 
the canal, in answering inquiries from California sugar 
refiners and rice millers, have said they would make a 
rate of 35 cents on sugar and 30 cents on rice. The 
rail carriers, in explaining their request to the Com- 
mission, have declared it to be their intention to preserve 
for themselves the haul on commodities produced along 
their lines, even if in the doing they have to make rates 
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that clearly would do little more than pay the out-of- 
pocket cdst of carrying such commodities. 

The American-Hawaiian and Luckenback steamship 
lines are formally opposing the application of the rail- 
roads for permission to make such low rates. They 
protest on the ground that Congress, in ordering the con- 
struction of the canal, approved the theory that the rates 
from California ports to Atlantic ports should be made 
by the ships using the canal, and that to allow the rail- 
roads to reduce rates between ports, without reducing 
those from points between the terminals, would be a 
menace to the plan Congress approved, as well as a 
menace to the owners of ships. Frankly, they oppose 
the application on the theory that the railroads, instead 
of merely desiring to meet competition, are really de- 
siring to destroy it—that is, to drive ships from the canal 
so that the railroads will have full control of the trans- 
continental carrying business. 

Say Railroads Killed Shipping. 


The steamship men point to what they claim to be 
the fact—that the railroads, by making rates lower than 
the cost of performing the service, drove out of business 
ships plying around Cape Horn and crippled the water 
lines using the Tehuantepec railroad as part of a rail- 
and-water route between the east and west coasts, as 
reason enough for them to fear the move now being made. 
They refer to it as a menace. 

The railroad officials prosecuting the appeal for the 
permit think they scored on their rivals at a hearing held 
in New York September 1. They brought out the fact 
that the Tehuantepec rail-and-water route was a partner- 
ship affair, in which the steamships retained two-thirds 
of the rate and gave the Tehuantepec railroad the other 
third as its share. Then they pointed out that on cereals 
from the California ports to Atlantic poris, the rail-and- 
water partnership made rates running from 35 to 4216 
cents per 100 pounds. 

Applying the rule for dividing the rates between the 
boat and rail lines, the railroad officials suggested to 
the Commission’s examiner who conducted the hearing, 
that the steamship lines, now that the canal is open, 
are making more money than they were under the old 
arrangement, in all instances in which the boat lines 
are charging as high as the old rail-and-water rates. 
Under the old rate on cereals, the boat lines received 
as their division from 23 1-3 to 28 1-3 cents per 100 pounds. 

Even at a rate of 30 cents on cereals, they suggested, 
the ship lines will make more than they did under the 
old rail-and-water charges, because they will get the whole 
rate, less the cost of getting ships through the canal, 
which is $1.20 per registered ton, or between fifty and 
sixty cents per ton of cargo of ordinary density of loading. 
They insist that that is so because, under the old scale 
of cereal rates running from 35 to 42% cents, the only 
movement was under the lowest figure, which yielded a 
division of 23 1-3 cents. 

The whole matter is one of competition, and the 
question the Commission must answer, it is suggested, is 
as to how keen a rivalry it will permit between the 
water and rail lines. If it permits the keenest sort, the 
outcome, the steamship men say, will be the disappear- 
ance of ships from the canal. The railroad men, by way 
of answer, suggest that if they are forced to lose tonnage, 
as they. claim they will be if the Commission does not 
allow them to make the 40-cent rate, grass and weeds 
will be growing between the rails on long stretches of 


their tracks. 
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Lake Cargo Coal Rates. 

In the matter of arbitration as to the relationship 
of lake cargo coal rates, the effect of competition, the 
New York Central and the Pennsylvania, in effect, say, 
is already obvious. They and the coal mine operators 
supporting them declare that the great distress that has 
existed among the miners in the Ohio coal fields for 
the greater part of the last two years is traceable to 
the fact that the railroads serving the West Virginia, 
Maryland and Kentucky mines have been allowed to make 
too low rates for hauling cargo coal to the Lake Erie 
ports. 

The result of the low rates from the mines in those 
states is that West Virginia and Maryland coal is hauled 
past the tipples of the Ohio mines to the ports. The 
Ohio and Pittsburgh field mines are forced into idleness 
because the cargo coal rates are so low, the necessary 
effect of which is that rates on other commodities must 
be high enough to cover the cost of operating those roads 
and paying a dividend on the money invested. 

Specifically the railroads and the operators in Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio desire the Commission to say how 
much the railroads shall charge from Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee and Maryland. The 
contention, of course, is primarily between Ohio and 
Pennsylvania on one side and West Virginia on the other. 
At present the rate from the Pittsburgh district is 78 
cents a ton; from Ohio No. 8 vein, 75 cents, and from 
the nearest West Virginia mines about $1.02. 

The West Virginia veins are thick and easy to work, 
and it is asserted that the miners, not being union men, 
work for lower wages. West Virginia interests, however, 
do not admit those allegations. But the undisputed fact is 
that the West Virginia mines are working practically at ca- 
pacity, while the mines in Ohio and Pennsylvania (Pitts- 
burgh district, of course, being meant) are working on half 
time or less, and in some parts of Ohio not at all. An- 
other allegation is that the rival operators keep up organ- 
izations the duty of which is to stir up trouble for each 
other. The West Virginians charge that the Ohioans pay 
labor union organizers to make propaganda in West Vir- 
ginia. The Ohioans retaliate by saying the West Vir- 
ginians bribe labor leaders to stir up strikes in Ohio. 


Loss to Pennsylvania and N. Y. C. 


The undisputed fact is that the Ohio miners went on 
strike more than a year ago. When they settled with 
the operators both sides found that the operators could 
not get any of the cargo coal business. The failure of 
the Ohioans and Pennsylvanians to get business means 
the loss of tonnage to the Pennsylvania and New York 
Central, the latter’s interest in the cargo coal question 
being represented by the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, which 
it owns. 

Neither of the big companies is anxious to reduce 
rates. Nor are the roads serving West Virginia anxious 
to propose increases in their rates, especially in view 


of the fact that the Commission, a few years ago, decided 


that one of the roads serving the West Virginia mines 
had justified proposed advances, while the others had not. 
Naturally that road could not advance rates, except at 
the cost of losing business. So the advance from West 
Virginia mines was not made. 

When the Commission rediiced the rate from the 
Pittsburgh district ten cents a ton, one of the West 
Virginia lines voluntarily cut off ten cents from the Fair- 
mount district, which is geologically and geographically 
not far from the Pittsburgh district. That cut left the 
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relative positions of the competing lines the same as be- 
fore the Commission acted. 

Now the railroads are willing to have the Commis- 
sion fix the relationship of rates. They are willing to 
have the Commission say that Pittsburgh shall be the 
foundation rate; that Ohio shall be three cents a ton 
less than Pittsburgh, and the Fairmount district five or 
ten cents more than Pittsburgh. The West Virginia op- 
erators, of course, are not party to this proposal to limit 
competition in the lake cargo coal business. 

The disagreeable way by which legally the railroads 
could force the Commission to settle the question would 
be for the lines serving West Virginia to propose ad- 
vances and publish a rule in their tariffs announcing their 
purpose to preserve the relationship therein established, 
no matter what the foundation rate from the Pittsburgh 
district might be. Such a tariff would force the Com- 
mission to pass on the question. 


N. A. R. C. CONVENTION 


The National Association of Railway Commissioners, 
in twenty-seventh annual convention, will meet in the 
Memorial Auditorium of the new Civic Center of San 
Francisco on Tuesday, October 12, at 9:30 a. m. and will 
continue in session from 9:30 a. m. to 4:30 p. m. each 
day, to and including Saturday, October 16. The call 
says: 

“The Pan-American Exposition Commission has kindly 
tendered the association adequate facilities for the meet- 
ings of our association. A day has been set apart in 
honor of our convention. A reception and banquet will 


be tendered the association by the Pan-American Exposi- - 


tion Commission on Wednesday, October 13, at which 
time addresses will be made by the governor and lieu- 
tenant-governor of the state of California. 

“Hon. Judson C. Clements of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and Prof. E. W. Bemis of Chicago will 
address the association on matters closely pertaining to 
our work. 

“We feel these annual conferences, permitting of the 
free and unrestrained exchange of ideas and information, 
are of very far reaching importance in the development 
of the efficiency of our respective commissions. Forty- 
five minutes, at the beginning of each day’s session, will 
be devoted to the following: Five minutes, or not to 
exceed ten minutes, will be allotted to each commission 
to present in a succinct, effective manner the most im- 
portant developments of the year relating to the work 
of that commission. This is to be a discussion of the 
methods of the work, rather than work accomplished. 
The balance of the time is to be devoted to the considera- 
tion of committee reports, and the discussions they will 
precipitate. : 

“The California commission is extending every cour- 
tesy possible to our membership. 

“The San Francisco convention will be a success, and 
every member should attend who can possibly arrange to 
do so. He owes this to his state and to himself. 

“The opportunity will be present to discuss with 
brother commissioners, formally and informally, the in- 
tricate problems you are required to solve, all of which 
tends to uniformity of action, and a better understanding 
of pubtic utility regulations.” 

The committees to report are as follows: 

Executive Committee—John G. Richards of South Car- 
olina, chairman; Robert R. Prentis of Virginia, Martin S. 
Decker of New York, F. A. Jones of Arizona, H. D. Love- 


, 
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land of California, Clifford Thorne of Iowa, ex-officio, 
William H. Connolly of Washington, D. C., ex-officio. 

Amendment of Act to Regulate Commerce—R. H. 
Burr of Florida, chairman; James S. Harlan of I. C. C., 
Robert R. Prentis of Virginia, Laurence B. Finn of Ken- 
tucky, George A. Henshaw of Oklahoma, John T. Michel 
of Louisiana, W. D. Williams of Texas. 

Car Service, Demurrage, Reciprocal Demurrage, Stor- 
age Rules and Charges—W. H. Stutsman of North Dakota, 
chairman; Thomas C. Duncan of Indiana, D. P. Hodson of 
New York second district, J. E. McCormick of Montana, 
E. L. Travis of North Carolina, Hugh H. Williams of New 
Mexico, T. E. Wood of Arkansas. 

Express Service and Express Rates—Martin S. Decker 
of New York, chairman; Robert C. Bacon of Vermont, 
C. B. Bee of Missouri, W. C. Bliss of Rhode Island, Charles 
H. Bronson of West Virginia, B. H. Cooper of Alabama, 
R. C. Dunn of Florida, E. O. Edgerton of California, B. O. 
Enloe of Tennessee, H. Erickson of Wisconsin, C. F. 
Foley of Kansas, H. G. Garrett of Kentucky, W. P. Geary 
of Arizona, John W. Graham of Idaho, M. S. Groves of 
New Mexico, John A. Guiher of Iowa, John H. Hale of 
Connecticut, T. L. Hall of Nebraska, L. T. Hemans of 
Michigan, S. S. Kendall of Colorado, Charles W. Kutz 
of District of Columbia, J. E. Love of Oklahoma, W. F. 
McKnight of Arkansas, C. C. Marshall of Ohio, A. J. 
Maxwell of North Carolina, Allison Mayfield of Texas, 
J. F. Meaney of Massachusetts, Frank J. Miller of Oregon, 
E. A. Morley of Montana, Charles W. Mullin of Maine, 
Charles J. Murphy of Indiana, William L. O’Connell of 
Illinois, C. A. Reynolds of Washington, John S. Rilling 
of Pennsylvania, F. W. Shealy of South Carolina, F. M. 
Sheppard of Mississippi, W. H. Simmons of Nevada, John 
W. Slocum of New Jersey, W. G. Smith of South Dakota, 
W. H. Stutsman of North Dakota, Shelby Taylor of 
Louisiana, A. G. Towers of Maryland, J. Prince 
Webster of Georgia, George V. S. Williams of New 
York first district, J. Richard Wingfield of Virginia, 
T. W. D. Worthen of New Hampshire, Thomas Yapp of 
Minnesota. 

Grade Crossings and Trespassing on Railroads—-E. C. 
Niles of New Hampshire, chairman; C. S. Cunningham 
of Michigan, Alex Gordon of California, Richard T. Hig- 


gins of Connecticut, S. P. Gaillard of Alabama, W. F. - 


Klair of Kentucky, James Blaine Walker of New York 
first district. ; 


Legislation—P. W. Dougherty of South Dakota, chair- 
man; B. A. Bridges of Louisiana, H. T. Clarke, Jr., of 
Nebraska, J. W. Folk of I. C. C., O. H. Hughes of Ohio, 
R. C. Wood of New York first district, Richard Yates of 
Illinois. 


Powers, Duties and Work of Railway Commissioners 
—Cassius L. Glasgow of Michigan, chairman; Milton F. 
Brecht of Pennsylvania, J. L. Bristow of Kansas, Benjamin 
F. Cleaves of Maine, A. W. Cole of Arizona, William M. O. 
Dawson of West Virginia, J. Sam Rowland of Arkansas. 


Railroad Taxes and Plans for Ascertaining Fair Valua- 
tion of Railroad Property—Max Thelen of California, 
chairman; O. P. N. Anderson of North Dakota, R. W. E. 
Donges of New Jersey, W. D. Humphrey of Oklahoma, 
J. A. Perry of Georgia, J. F. Shaughnessy of Nevada, 
F. R. Spinning of Washington. 

Rates and Rate Making—Charles E. Elmquist of Min- 
nesota, chairman; James L. Clarke of Indiana, William 
A. Magee of Pennsylvania, Earle B. Mayfield of Texas, 
Oscar L. Owen of New Mexico, W. A. Shaw of Illinois, 
J. H. Tench of Florida, 
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Railway Capitalization—O. P. Thompson of Illinois, 
chairman; J. C. Clements of I. C. C., J. Sergeant Cram 
of New York first district, Thomas L. Hall of Nebraska, 
J. J. Murphy of South Dakota, E. Clay Timanus of Mary- 
land, Alonzo R. Weed of Massachusetts. 

Railway Service and Railway Accommodations—W. M. 
Barrow of Louisiana, chairman; Newton A. Blitch of 
Florida, George T. Bradley of Colorado, George H. Fleish- 
man of Kansas, J. H. Hall of Montana, S. P. Kennedy of 
Alabama, W. H. Timm of New Hampshire. 

Safety Appliances—W. Laird Henry of Maryland, 
chairman; E. E. Clark of I. C. C., M. H. Aylesworth of 
Colorado, C. M. Candler of Georgia, A. L. Freehafer of 
Idaho, W. T. Lee of North Carolina, R. F. Rodman of 
Rhode Island. 

Statistics and Accounts—B. H. Meyer of I. C. C., chair- 
man; A, A. Lewis of Washington, W. B. Skelton of Maine, 
C. I. Sturgis, Association of American Accounting Officers; 
William D. B. Ainey of Pennsylvania, H. B. Warren of 
Minnesota, A. F. Weber of New York first district. 

Sub-Committee on Terminals—A. A. Lewis of Wash- 
ington, chairman; W. Alexander of Wisconsin, H. C. Has- 
brouck of New York second district, H. B. Warren of 
Minnesota, C. I. Sturgis, Association of American Railway 
Accounting Officers. 

Sub-Committee on Traffic—T. W. D. Worthen of New 
Hampshire, chairman; J. L. Payne of Canada, U. G. 
Powell of Nebraska, O. O. Calderhead of Washington, 
J. G. Williams of District of Columbia, J. M. Jones of 
I. C. C., L. A. Robinson, Association of American Railway 
Accounting Officers. 

Sub-Committee on Analysis of Operating Expenses 
and Revenues by States—Thomas Yapp of Minnesota, 
chairman; A. J. Maxwell of North Carolina, E. H. Hanna 
of Ohio, H. S. Lyon of New Jersey, P. H. Pollard of 
Vermont, C. R. Detrick of California, C. I. Sturgis, Asso- 
ciation of American Railway Accounting Officers. 

Shippers’ Claims—C. B.: Aitchison of Oregon, chair- 
man; Henry C. Hall of I. C. C., A. E. Helm of Kansas, 
S. E. Hudson of Rhode Island, Eugene McQuillan of Mis- 
souri, W. B. Wilson of Mississippi, S. Van Santvoord of 
New York second district. 

Statistics and Accounts of Electric Railways—H. G. 
Taylor of Nebraska, chairman; G. F. Giddings of Maine, 
J. F. McClure of Indiana, M. J. Murphy of Illinois, Elliott 
Northcott of West Virginia, H. B. Shaw of Missouri, 
T. W. D. Worthen of New Hampshire. 

Telephone and Telegraph Rates and Service—C. A. 
Reynolds, of Washington, chairman; E. F. Coard of New 
Mexico, J. M. Kinkel of Kansas, S. W. Pennypacker ot 
Pennsylvania, Axel P. Ramstedt of Idaho, B. W. Walter- 
mire of Ohio, Clinton White of Massachusetts. 

Uniform Classification and Simplification of Tariff 
Sheets—F. A. Jones of Arizona, chairman; F. H. Funk 
of Illinois, J. F. Gray of Georgia, W. H. Mann of North 
Dakota, William F. Rhea of Virginia, Thomas B. Smith 
of Pennsylvania, E. H. Walker of Nevada. 

Rails and Equipment—C. C. McChord of I. C. C., 
chairman; E. J. Bean of Missouri, Frank R. Devlin of 
California, G. R. Edwards of Mississippi, Everett E. Stone 
of Massachusetts, Paul B. Trammell of Georgia, W. R. 
Warner of Vermont. 

Physical Valuation—Milo R. Maltbie of New York, 
chairman; Com. No. 1. Eastern D. Headquarters, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—Milo R. Maltbie of New York first district, 
John Monaghan of Pennsylvania, Fred J. Macleod of 
Massachusetts; Com. No. 2. Southern D. Headquarters, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.—G. McD. Hampton of South Caro- 
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lina, C. A. Edwards of Indiana, Charles Murphey Candler 
of Georgia; Com. No. 3. Central D. Headquarters, Chi- 
cago, Ill—James H. Wilson of Iowa, O. P. B. Jacobson of 
Minnesota, Halford Erickson of Wisconsin; Com. No. 4. 
Western D. Headquarters, Kansas City, Mo.—George A. 
Henshaw of Oklahoma, J. M. Atkinson of Missouri, W. D. 
Williams of Texas; Com. No. 5. Pacific D. Headquarters, 
San Francisco, Cal.—Max Thelen of California, H. F. Bar- 
tine of Nevada, Thomas K. Campbell of Oregon. 

Revision of Annual Reports—Milo R. Maltbie of New 
York, chairman; W. J. Meyers of I. C. C., U. G. Powell 
of Nebraska. 

Publication of Decisions and Orders of State Com- 
missions—Martin S. Decker of New York, chairman; 
Charles E. Elmquist of Minnesota, Laurence B. Finn of 
Kentucky, Robert R. Prentis of Virginia O. P. Thompson 
of Illinois. 

Railway Accident Reports—Richard Yates of Illinois, 
chairman; Walter A. Gaither of Pennsylvania, Frank 
Irvine of New York second district, George P. Pell of 
North Carolina, John J. Treacy of New Jersey. 

Subdivisions of Accounts—Ira B. Mills of Minnesota, 
chairman; W. Temple Emmett of New York second dis- 
trict, Everett Jennings of Illinois, George Hillyer of Geor- 
gia, E. E. McCall of New York first district. 


MORE TIME FOR LUMBER TARIFFS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Commission, on September 21, gave the railroads 
until October 26 to prepare their tariffs in which they 
will receive the benefit of advances allowed them by it 
in its decision in I. and S. No. 520, commonly known 
as “Rates on Lumber from Southern Points to the Ohio 
River Crossings and Other Points.” 

It has been found an impossible task for the car- 
riers to get their tariffs in shape by September 24, the 
day on which the new rates were to go into effect and 
on which day also the lawful power of the Commission 
to suspend the tariffs proposing the advances came to 
an end. The order issued on September 21 authorizes 
the carriers, on one day’s notice, to extend the effective 
dates of the tariffs that were suspended, to October 26. 
But for the voluntary action of the carriers in thus extend- 
ing the effective day of the suspended tariffs they would 
have to be canceled out. The Commission’s opinion gave 
the carriers some advances, but they have not been able 
to revise their tariffs so as to get the benefit of those 
advances, hence the necessity for postponement. 

The order in I. and S. No. 520 was issued “with 
the express understanding that on or before the date 
to which said schedules shall have been postponed 
(October 26) under the permission granted herein, the 
carriers in interest shall, by supplements to or reissues 
of said schedules, establish rates in line with the Com- 
mission’s findings as announced in its report herein of 
July 12.” 

The revision of rates made necessary by the Com- 
mission’s decision is a big task, involving fourth section 
violations and about every sort of combination of troubles 
that could be suggested in connection with a compara- 
tively small matter. The Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pa- 
cific, in Fourth Section Order No. 5126, issued on the 
day of the postponement of the effective date in I. and S. 
No. 520, received authority to revise its lumber rates, in 
the way made necessary by the’decision in I. and S. No. 
520, to points north of the Ohio and west of the Mis- 


sissippi. 
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The Railway and the Automobile 


(Address of T. C. Powell, Vice-President, Queen & Crescent 
Route, before the Railway Club of Cincinnati, September 14.) 


I have ventured to bring to your attention a few 
thoughts on the relation between the steam railroads of 
to-day and the various other means of transportation. I 
mean, of course, from the standpoint of the public, from 
which great body all the carriers receive their income. 

From the earliest time mankind has found it neces- 
sary to move from place to place, and the means of doing 
so which we enjoy to-day are simply the responses to that 
demand. But simply to move from one locality to another 
has not satisfied the human race. The great nomadic 
tribes probably embodied in their movements and habits 
the most comprehensive system that was possible with- 
out the aid of machinery. — 

The Arab chiefs, for instance, with their household 
and tribesmen carried with them all the appurtenances 
of a village community, comprising flocks and herds, looms, 
tools for saddlery, tents, rugs and all the workmen neces- 
sary to utilize these facilities and to prepare the food for 
the members of the tribe. 

‘ But, complete as these arrangements might appeal, 
there arose a desire for more rapid locomotion, a craving 
for speed, which resulted in breeding up a race of camels 
suited only for speed, but capable of going faster and 
further than any other method of transportation. 

So, too, the same desire finally evolved the Arabian 
horse, the blood of which is found in every speedy horse 
of to-day. 

The fast-moving camel and horse expressed the long- 
ing of the individual man to excel his fellows, but that the 
same desire to “annihilate space” was widespread is 
shown in the popularity of the so-called “Arabian Nights 
Tales,’ in which the “magic carpet,” the “winged horse,” 
the swift-moving boat without oars or sails, and the power 
of both good and evil spirits to fly instantaneously from 
continent to continent are prominent in one or another 
of all the important stories. 

Running all through the world’s progress will be found 
the same desire for speed, the same admiration for the 
success resulting from the application of speed. 

In “The Count of Monte Cristo” special stress is laid 
on the fact that his immense wealth enabled the count to 
arrange a system of relays of horses so that he could 
travel with incredible speed. That is to say, “incredible,” 
because no one else could provide the same facilities, and 
the hero confounded his enemies by appearing in unex- 
pected places. 

From Fiction to Fact. 

To descend from fiction to fact, it is well known 
that the Rothschilds, by a similar system, learned of the 
defeat of Napoleon in advance of anyone else, and, so, 
taking advantage of the market, made enormous profits 
from the subsequent increase in the value of British 
securities. 

The Americans were the first to build fast sailing ves- 
sels—the story of the winning of the cup by the “America” 
is well known, but the American “clippers” had already 
made a record. In 1851 the fast clipper ship, ‘Flying 
Cloud,” made the passage from New York to San Fran- 
cisco, around Cape Horn, in 89 days. 

Shipments by this route did not break bulk in transit. 
A quicker trip—namely, in 28 days—could be made via 
Panama, but this required two transfers. 

Still quicker time was desired from St. Louis, Cin- 


cinnati and other middle West points, and in 1858 a con- 
tract was made for a 25-day schedule between St. Louis 
and San Francisco. 

The first trip was made in 24 days, the passenger fare 
being $100 in gold and the postage 10 cents per half-ounce. 

In spite of the high charges and the dangers from In- 
dians, the coaches were crowded. 

The “Pony Express,” which was started in 1860, car- 
ried letter mail exclusively, and operated in the beginning 
between St. Joseph, Mo., and San Ffancisco, Cal., via 
Sacramento. The best record made by the “Pony Express” 
was in March, 1861, when President Lincoln’s inaugural 
speech was carried from St. Joseph to Sacramento (1,966 
miles) in seven days and seventeen hours, an average 
speed of 10.6 miles per hour. 

The interest shown in the initial trip of the “Pony 
Express” in 1858 illustrates the point I am trying to make, 
namely, that “transportation” is the most intensely inter- 
esting thing in our life to-day. A writer says, “Time to 
go! Everybody back! <A pause of seconds, and a can- 
non booms in the distance—the starting signal. The rider 
leaps to his saddle and starts. The crowd behind 
breaks into tumultous applause. Some scream themselves 
hoarse; others are strangely silent; and some—strong 
men—are moved to tears.” 

The mail reached San Francisco in the dead of night, 
but, in spite of the late hour, “whistles were blown, bells 
jangled and the California Band turned out. The express 
courier was then formally escorted by a huge procession 
‘to the official western terminus.” 


Ancient Chinese Fast Service. 


Now, another significant thing to note is that over 
a thousand years ago one of the Tartar chiefs, namely, 
Kenghis Khan, had a courier service, and his riders 
sometimes covered three hundred miles in 24 hours. 

We sometimes say that the Chinese are standing still, 
but it behooves us to look to our laurels. It may not be 
generally known that the “differential” in the rear axle of 
an automobile, and which makes fast riding comfortable, 
is based on the mechanism of a Chinese windlass, in opera- 
tion before the Christian era. 

The substantial long-distance means of transportation 
in this country have been the steam railroad and the 
steamboat. The. river steamboat service has been largely 
superseded by the railroad, not only because of cheaper 
rates and faster time, but because the railroad traffic and 
transportation organizations have been more efficient. 

Traffic, both freight and passenger, moves along the 
line of least resistance. 

Legislative and other. efforts are made from time 
to time to revive old steamboat lines, or start new ones, 
to break up the so-called “railroad monopoly.” 

Most of these efforts fail because the railroads have 
the best organization. 

Had the steamboat people recognized this in time, 
they would not have been eliminated to the extent that 
has come to pass. Their organization would have grown 
also, and they would have retained at least part of the 
through and they would have developed new local traffic. 

The time was when the steamboats on the upper Mis- 
sissippi carried an enormous and a very lucrative traffic, 
_ but, instead of nursing it, they milked it to the last drop, 
and the public welcomed the railroads to save them from 
the exacting and arbitrary monopoly of the steamboats. 
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Additional testimony to the failure of the steamboat 
lines to develop with, if not ahead of, the times, is the fact 


that strictly river towns are rarely prosperous. 

With this example staring us in the face, the railroad 
fraternity in every department must lead in transportation 
methods and not simply follow. 


Automobile Has Come Back. 


It must be remembered that the “steam-propelled car- 
riage,” as it was first called, was not invented to run on 
rails, but on the public highways. It was put in com- 
petition with the stage coaches, and, from the beginning, 
made better time than the coaches drawn by horses, and 
very shortly made lower rates. The “steam carriage” 
threatened to supersede the regular lines of horse-drawn 
coaches. 

The average speed of the stage coaches for long dis- 
tances was only 2% miles per hour, and the’ new steam 
carriage averaged about ten miles. 

The owners of the coach companies, many of whom 





were in Parliament, succeeded in having passed such re- - 


strictive laws against the “steam carriages” operated on 
the turnpikes that they were driven off and compelled 
to provide their own roadways, and the automobile in- 
dustry in England, as it is now known, was set back 
nearly two generations. In fact, until the French had 
made great progress. 

The automobile, both for freight as well as for pas- 
sengers, is coming into its own again. Highways are be- 
ing improved for its benefit, and part of the very taxes paid 
by the steam railroads is being used to provide smooth 
roads and streets for the benefit of a possible and very 
probable future competition. 

My own experience in this country and abroad—that is, 
where the roads are good—shows that the average mileage 
made is 20 miles per hour, and this is confirmed by the 
experience of others. Short distances can be made in 
better time per hour. 

The same kind of service can be obtained on some 
freight, and when it is understood that this time applies 
from door to door, the serious nature of the competition 
can be realized. 

There are now nearly two million motor cars in this 
country. In a year there will be at least two million 
automobiles exclusive of auto trucks. Allow each auto- 
mobile an average annual mileage of five thousand (5,000) 
miles—many travel 20,000—and you have a total mile- 
age of ten billion automobile miles. Allow an average of 
two passengers to each automobile and you have a total of 
twenty billion (20,000,000,000) passenger miles. 

Not all of this is taken from the steam roads, but the 
proportion of people traveling by automobile, who other- 
wise would travel in some direction by railroads, is very 
important. 

“Touring” is not a twentieth-century invention; on the 
contrary, a writer who has made a study of it and has 
written a book called “Touring in 1600,” says that he had 
the opportunity of consulting thousands of diaries, let- 
ters and other accounts of that period, descriptive of the 
various journeys throughout the world entered upon for 
reasons other than business. 

As Sir Francis Bacon (who lived between 1561 to 
1626) said in his “New Atlantis:” “We maintain a trade, 
not for gold, silver nor jewels; nor for silks; nor for 
spices; nor any other commodity of matter; but only for 
God’s first creature, which was light; to have light (I say) 
of the growth of all parts of the world.” 
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The Desire for Travel. 

All the world likes to travel, and travel brings about an 
exchange of products. The point I want to emphasize is 
that this desire for travel is as strong now as it ever 
was, and is probably stronger. 

The facilities are better, but the serious feature for 
us to consider is whether these facilities are the ones which 
the steam railroads furnish or whether thé public is turning 
to the automobile, the motorcycle, the motorboat, the 
electric traction line or even the aeroplane for a medium 
of transportation. 

Travelers have the right to ask that the passenger sta- 
tions shall be well arranged and clean; that the attendants 
shall be courteous and attentive; that the officials and all 
those in authority shall be intelligent and well fitted for 
their positions. 

They have the right to demand that, upon paying the 
price, they shall be provided with the accommodations 
for which they pay, and that they shall be transported 
to their respective destinations in comfort and safety. 

The shipping public, upon paying the price, are justi- 
fied in asking that their goods shall be handled with care 
at all times and delivered at the designated point promptly 
and without unnecessary detail or harassing regulations. 

In short, the traveling and shipping public are becom- 
ing posted as to the relative merits of all forms of trans- 
portation; and to retain their patronage, the steam rail- 
roads must enhance the efficiency of their organization, 
recognizing that the only reason for the existence of a 
common carrier is to transport from place to place pas- 
sengers and merchandise safely and expeditiously, and 
without undue or unreasonable charges or regulations. 


REPORT ON DERAILMENT 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


H. W. Belnap, chief of the division of safety, has 
made a report on the derailment of the Chicago Great 
Western passenger train near Talmage, Ia., on February 
22, in which he holds the bad condition of the track 
to be the cause of the broken rail, which threw the 
engine and then the coaches. The engineman and fire- 
man were killed, 12 passengers, five employes and three 
mail clerks were injured. 

Belnap found the track to have been out of gauge, 
alignment and surface, ties badly base worn, the inside 
rail shimmed up, wooden plank braces io keep the rail 
in gauge, loose splice bolts, and spikes standing up and 
away from the rail so they had no hold upon it. His 
view is that these faulty conditions caused the thrust 
of the heavy engine to bend the rail outward and then 
break it so that the train was ditched. 

While the examination showed the rail to have been 
brittle, the effect of the cold rolling by the wheels, his 
conclusion is that if the track had been kept in good 
condition, the rail would not have failed. “In a well 
spiked and braced track,” says the report, “with ties 
in good condition, a fracture of this kind would not be 
expected to occur.” 

The report quotes the engineer of maintenance of 
way, the roadmaster, two section foremen, a section 
laborer, a trackwalker and a number of other employes. 
They all noticed the faults in that part of the roadway, 
but they did not consider the track to be in a dangerous 
condition. .The engineer of maintenance of way, says 
the report, when asked about the condition of the track, 
said he thought it “could be improved.” 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National, —— published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
opyrighted). 


TRANSPORTATION AND DELIVERY BY CARRIER. 
Liability for Freight Charges: 

(Ala.) Liability for fixed freight charges is not af- 
fected by carrier’s waiver or loss of its lien by delivery 
without collection, and conference ruling No. 314 of Inter- 
state Commerce Commission properly left it to courts 
to declare whether consignor or consignee was liable for 
freight undercharge.—Central of Georgia Ry. Co. vs. 
Southern Ferro Concrete Co., 68 So., 981. 


LOSS OF OR: INJURY TO GOODS. 


Care Required: 

(S. C.) Where plaintiff’s automobile was injured 
while he was attempting to cross defendant’s railroad 
track at a point which was not a public road, and which, 
if ever a private road, had been abandoned as such, he 
could not recover against the railroad company, it owing 
him no legal duty at such point other than not to will- 
fully injure him.—Whitner vs. Southern Ry. Co., 85 S. E., 
1064. 

Carmack Amendment: 

(S. C.) In interstate shipments, the initial carrier is 
liable for damage to the goods, whether or not caused 
by him.—J. S. Pinkussohn Cigar Co. vs. Clyde S. S. Co., 
85 S. E., 1060. 

Connecting Carrier: 

(Mo. App.) While a common carrier cannot be com- 
pelled to contract to carry goods beyond its own line, yet 
it may do so either by express contract or implication.— 
Keithley vs. Lusk, 177 S. W., 756. 

A defendant held to have made a through contract of 
carriage and transportation of goods beyond its own line. 
—Id. 

(Ala.) The peculiar responsibility of a common car- 
rier for goods shipped does not devolve on a connecting 
carrier to the relief of the receiving carrier until such 
carrier has delivered the goods to it with directions for 
shipment, place of destination, and to whom consigned.— 
Southern Ry. Co. vs. Renes, 68 S., 987. 

(Okla.) Under Rev. Laws 1910, 846, held, that the 
consignor’s demand for proof that the damage did not 
occur while the shipment was in the initial carrier’s 
charge must be direct and specific, a simple request for 
payment of damage being insufficient.—Missouri, K. & T. 
Ry. Co. vs. Foote, 149 P., 223. 

When the initial carrier has delivered the shipment 
at the end of its route to another carrier carrying to the 
destination, its responsibility ceases, subject to a proper 
response to the shipper’s demand for proof, under Rev. 
Laws 1910, 846.—Id. 

(Tex. Civ. App.) Terminal carrier, receiving goods in 
good condition and delivering them in a damaged condi- 
tion, held liable—United S. S. Co. vs. Houston Packing 
Co., 177 S. W., 570. 

Terminal carrier held liable for damage to shipment 
occurring while in its possession, without reference to 
the bill of lading limiting liability for injures to those 
on its own line.—Id. 

(Ala. App.) Where goods delivered to initial carrier 
in good condition are delivered by terminal carrier in a 


damaged condition, the presumption is that they were in- 


jured by terminal carrier.—Louisville & N. R. R. Co. vs. 
Cheatwood, 68 So., 720. 

(Mo. App.) Where goods are delivered in good con- 
dition to the initial carrier, and are found damaged, due 
to negligence, when delivered by the terminal carrier, and 
it is not shown which carrier was negligent, the pre- 
sumption is that it was the last one.—Keithley vs. Lusk., 
177. S. W., 756. 

Evidence: 

(S. C.) Where the evidence on an issue was conflict- 
ing, the question is for the jury.—Reeves vs. Atlantic 
Coast Line Ry., 85 S. E., 1059. 

Instructions to the Jury: 

(S. C.) In an action for the killing of plaintiff’s horse, 
which the servants of a railway company drove down 
the tracks until it ran into a trestle and received injuries 
which necessitated it being killed, the court charged that, 
unless plaintiff proved by a preponderance of the evidence 
that defendant’s servants were negligent and that their 
negligence caused the injury, the jury should find for 
defendant. It was also charged that, if the horse was 
frightened by the noise of the train, the company would 
not be liable for the consequences of such fright. Held, 
that by the portion of the charge instructing them that 
if the horse was negligently or wilfully killed the railroad 
was liable, and that, in speaking of the killing of the 
horse, the court meant if the horse was so injured by 
getting into the trestle, if it went there through natural 
fright or through the negligence of defendant, that it had 
to be killed, into believing that the horse was killed 
as a result of natural fright, the railroad was liable, the 
jury could not have been misled.—Reeves vs. Atlantic 
Coast Line Ry., 85 S. E., 1059. 

Penalty; Paying Claims: 

(S. C.) Congress has so far taken over the subject 
of a carrier’s liability for loss or damage to interstate 
shipments by act June 18, 1910, c. 309, 1, 14, 36 Stat. 544, 
555, and act June 29, 1906, c. 3591, 1, 7, 34, Stat. 584, 593 (U. 
S. Comp. St. 1913, 8563), amending, respectively, sections 1 
and 20 of act Feb. 4, 1887, c. 104, 24 Stat. 379, 386, as to 
invalidate the provisions of Civ. Code S. C. 1912, 2573, in 
so far as they may subject a terminal carrier to the pre- 
scribed penalty of $50 for failure to pay promptly a 
claim for damages to an interstate shipment, no matter 
where the loss occurred, unless the carrier proves that 
the shipment never came into its possession, or succeeds, 
within the 40 days allowed, in shifting the loss by giving 
notice as to when, where, and by which carrier the 
property was damaged, or by showing that it used due 
diligence, but was unable to discover where the damage 
occurred; nor is the statute saved by cailing it an ex- 
ercise of the police power, or by the proviso in act June 
29, 1906, saving the rights of holders of bills of lading 


under existing laws.—Spence vs. Southern Ry. Co., 85 S. E., 


1058. 

(S. C.) The act imposing a penalty of $50 upon car- 
riers for failure to pay claims within a stipulated time 
is invalid in so far as it applies to interstate carriers.— 
J. S. Pinkussohn Cigar Co. vs. Clyde S. S. Co., 85 S. E., 
1060. 

Presumption: 
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(S. C.) Though the bill of lading provided the car- 
rier should not be liable for damage by breakage, proof 
that a soda fountain was received by the carrier in good 
condition and delivered broken, casts on it the burden 
of proving its freedom from negligence.—J. S. Pinkussohn 
Cigar Co. vs. Clyde S. S. Co., 85 S. E., 1060. 

Reasonable Care: 

(Ga.) <A railroad company engaged as a common Car- 
rier of freight and goods for hire under the laws of this 
state, whether incorporated or unincorporated, has the 
right, in the operation of trains, to make all the noises 
usual and necessary to the movement and working of 
locomotives, and will not be liable for injuries occasioned 
by horses driven on the highway taking fright at such 
noises, if it exercises the right in a lawful and reasonable 
manner. In crossing a much-frequented street in a city, it 
is the duty of the company to so operate its locomotive 
as not unnecessarily to interfere with the rights of indi- 
viduals traveling on the street by other means of travel, or 
to endanger such travel by unnecessary noises, frighten- 
ing horses. For a breach of this duty, resulting in in- 
jury, an action will lie. The petition as amended stated 
a cause of action, and the amendment did not add a new 
cause of action.—Shiver vs. Tift, 85 S. E., 1031. 
Unavoidable Accident: 

(Tex. Civ. App.) In an action for the loss of a ship- 
ment of two carloads of household goods, evidence that 
the flood which destroyed the shipment, while the greatest 
within more than a quarter of a century, was not the 
greatest in the history of the stream, justified a finding 
that the flood in question was not such an unprecedented 
and extraordinary flood that defendant railroad was not 
required to anticipate and guard against it—International 
& G. N. Ry. Co. vs. Penny, 178 S. W., 970. 
Unavoidable Accident—Evidence: 

(Tex. Civ. App.) In an action against a carrier for 
the loss of a shipment of household goods by flood, the 
admission of evidence that defendant’s agents, on the day 
before and on the day of the loss, knew, from telephone 
- messages, reports in the daily papers, telegrams posted 
up by a postmaster, and as a matter of common knowl- 
edge in the vicinity that the flood situation was critical 
and that the river might overflow and endanger property, 
was not reversible error.—International & G. N. Ry. Co. 
vs. Penney, 178 S. W., 970. 

In such action, evidence for plaintiff that, according 
to the history of the stream the flood in question was 
not unprecedented, was admissible.—Id. 


LIMITATION OF LIABILITY. 
Discrimination: 

(Kan.) A contract limitation on the carrier’s liability 
for loss or injury to an interstate shipment could not, 
without unlawful discrimination, be changed by any com- 
promise or agreement after the loss has occurred.—Dono- 
hoo Horse & Mule Co. vs. Missouri, K. & T. Ry. Co., 149 
P., 436. 

CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK. 
Confinement—Statutory Time: 

(U. S. D. C.) Purpose of act June 29, 1906, is to 
make sure that live stock confined in cars shall not go 
without feed, water and rest for more than the specified 
time.—United States vs. Philadelphia & R. Ry. Co., 223 
F:, 206. 

A carrier of live stock held not liable for the penalty 
imposed by act June 29, 1906, where its responsibility as 
carrier ended within the time fixed by the statute.—Id. 

(U. S. D. C.) Obligation imposed on interstate car- 
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riers of live stock by act June 29, 1906, is imposed on 
them as carriers, and only so long as the animals are in 
the course of transportation.—United States vs. Philadel- 
phia & R. Ry. Co., 223 F., 207. 

Failure of carrier to comply with act June 29, 1906, 
must be without excuse of intervention of unavoidable 
or unanticipated causes, to relieve it from liability.—Id. 

A carrier of live stock held not subject to penalty 
imposed by act June 28, 1906, for confining animals in 
cars beyond the time limit, because its act was not wil- 
fully done.—lId. 

(U. S. D. C.) A carrier confining animals in cars 
beyond the limit, prescribed by act June 29, 1906, held 
not liable to a penalty, where the act resulted from a 
clerical error or mistake of a clerk.—United States vs. 
Philadelphia & R. Ry. Co., 223 F., 213. 

Limitation of Liability: 

(Ga.) <A shipper of live stock entered into a special 
contract with the carrier, and, in consideration of a 
reduced freight rate, agreed that he had examined and 
found in good order and condition the car provided for 
the transportation of his live stock; that he accepted 
the same, and agreed that as thus provided it was suit- 
able and sufficient for said purposes; that in case of 
delays of trains from any cause he was to feed, water 
and take proper care of the stock at his own expense; 
and that the carrier was not bound to carry the stock 
by any particular train or in time for any particular 
market, or otherwise than with as reasonable dispatch 
as its general business would permit. It was further 
agreed that, as a condition precedent to the shipper’s 
right to recover any damages for loss or injury to the 
stock, the owner or person in charge of the stock should 
give notice in writing of his claim to the agent before 
the stock was removed from the place of delivery of 
the same, and before such stock was mingled with other 
stock. Upon the trial of an action brought by the ship- 
per against the carrier, for damages in the value of one 
of the animals, alleged to have died, and on account of in- 
juries to others, because they were without food, exercise 
or water during the period of transportation, it appeared 
from the evidence that the plaintiff, before signing the 
contract, examined the car; that he failed to accompany 
the stock or make provision for their being fed, watered 
and cared for; that the stock were loaded at noon, leaving 
about three hours after being put upon the car, arriving 
at a junction point at 7:30 p. m., where they remained 
in the car until the next afternoon, when they were 
transported, by the first scheduled train, to their destina- 
tion, reaching there at 5:30 p. m.; that the stock were 
transported on the first trains of the carrier scheduled 
between the initial point and their destination; that the 
trains were run on schedule time, and that no written 
claim, as provided in the contract, was presented to the 
carrier. Held, that it was not error to direct a verdict 
for the defendant.—Williams vs. Central of Georgia Ry. 
Co., 117 Ga., 830, 43 S. E., 980; Central of Georgia Ry. 
Co. vs. James, 117 Ga., 832, 45 S. E., 223; Ragsdale vs. 
Southern Ry. Co., 119 Ga., 789, 47 S. E., 336; Southern 
Ry. Co. vs. Tollerson, 135 Ga., 74, 68 S. E., 798; Kent vs. 
Central of Georgia Ry. Co., 85 S. E., 1017. 


CHANGE IN DOCKET. 

The hearing assigned for September 24 at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., before Examiner McGehee, in Docket No. 
8093, Reynolds Bros. Lumber Co. vs. Tallulah Falls Ry. 
Co. et al., was cancelled and the. case reassigned for 
the same date at Atlanta, Ga. 
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LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS, 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau, 





In this department we shall answer simple questions relat- 
Ing to the law of interstate transportation of freight. Readers 
desiring special service by immediate answer may secure pri- 


‘vately written answers to their inquiries by the payment of 


a small fee. 
Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C 


Shipment Billed to Intermediate Point and Rebilled to 
Ultimate Destination Point. 

New York.—Question: “In view of the recent Kano- 
tex decision with reference to reconsigning shipments in 
which the Commission held that it was unlawful to do 
so when using an interstate and intrastate rate in order 
to defeat a through rate, will you please advise us the 
liability of the shipper in the following case: 

“A company contemplates erecting a building in Fort 
Worth, Tex.; plans, specifications, etc., are furnished a 
contractor in New York; he prepares the material for 
shipment, and the owner instructs him to ship by boat 
from New York to Galveston, Tex., and consign to the 
owner, care of a forwarding company, from which point 
the owner, through his agent, the forwarding company, 
reconsigns the shipment to Fort Worth, on the state rate. 
Now the shipper is well aware of the final destination 
of the material, and he is also aware that the object in 
forwarding shipment as above stated is, to defeat the 
through rate.” 

Answer: The shipment in question seems to come 
within the scope and purpose of the Kanotex Refining 
Co. case, and the shipper is violating the act in billing 
it to Galveston and then rebilling from that point to Fort 
Worth. For our further views on this subject kindly 
refer to our answer to “Nevada,” publised on page 306 
of the August 7, 1915, issue of The Traffic World, and 
our answer to “Pennsylvania,” on page 547 of the August 
28, 1915, issue of that paper. 

* * * 
Carrier Must Recognize. Ownership of Goods. 


Illinois—Question: ‘A customer in Kansas purchased 
goods from us, which were shipped promptly, but were 
misloaded by the railroad company and carried to Cali- 
fornia. After much delay they were returned to us, and 
we credited the consignee accordingly; meantime, how- 
ever, the consignee was obliged to supply his wants in 
the local market at a higher price, and claims this dif- 
ference in damages from the railroad company. Has he 
any right of recovery?” 

Answer: Assuming that the shipment in question 
was billed “straight” to the consignee, the title thereof 
vested in him immediately on the delivery of the ship- 
ment in good order to the initial carrier. For any loss 
or injury to it in transit, or failure to deliver, the con- 
signee, as the lawful owner, has the right to bring an 
action for damages against the carrier at fault. Unless 
the consignee refused to accept the delayed shipment, or 
requested the consignor to cancel the contract of pur- 
chase, the carrier was not justified in regarding the con- 
signor as the lawful owner of the shipment and returning 
it to him. By so doing, or upon demand of the consignee 
to deliver the shipment and failure of the carrier to do 
so, the latter may be held for a conversion. The measure 
of damages for a conversion of goods is ordinarily their 
value at place of destination; or where the goods have 
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been returned to and accepted by the consignor and 
the consignee has purchased other similar goods in their 
stead in the local market at a higher price, these facts 
may be shown in mitigation, and the measure of damages 
will be the difference between the invoice price of the 
original shipment and the local market. price at destina- 
tion at time of purchase of the duplicate shipment. 
= * 5 


Time Within Which to File Claim for Misdelivery. 


Tennessee.—Question: “I note in The Traffic World 
of August 21 the following, on page 494: ‘Shipper giving 
notice of misdelivery to terminal carrier within four 
months after learning thereof held to have complied with 
bill of lading issued by initial carrier, requiring such 
claim to be made within four months of failure to deliver 
or a reasonable time thereafter.’ Kindly advise if this 
is a federal or state decision, and would not the same 
principle hold good with respect to a claim filed by ship- 
per within four months after learning the goods had not 
been delivered, but not filed within a reasonable time 
within which to deliver the goods?” 

Answer: The above citation is from a decision by 
the Supreme Court of Arkansas, on May 13, 1915, but 
involved an interstate shipment. The action having been 
brought against the initial carrier receiving shipment at 
a point in Arkansas for the misbilling of the shipment 
at a junction point outside the state with its connecting 
carrier. The bill of lading was the standard order form, 
and the effect of the court’s decision was that where 
the bill of lading calls for ‘a delivery to the shipper’s 
order, that the consignor is not chargeable with notice 
of a loss by reason of misdelivery, without making due 
allowance for sufficient time for negotiation for delivery 
at the proper place, and that the four months’ period of 
time for presenting the claim did not begin to run until 
information of the misdelivery was received. That the 
consignor had the right to assume that the delivering 
carrier would not make an unauthorized delivery, and 
that the claim having been presented to the delivering 
carrier in less than four months after the consignor 
received the information of the wrong delivery, was 
sufficient. 

It must be remembered that the shipment in question 
was an order consignment, and that therefore the con- 
signor could not reasonably be expected to know that a 
wrong delivery had been made. If the shipment had 
been delivered “straight” and there had been a failure 
of delivery, instead of wrong delivery, the four months’ 
period within which to file a claim would have run from 
“after a. reasonable time for delivery has elapsed,” and 
not from after the time after learning that the shipment 
had not been delivered. 

‘ + + * 
Legal Through Rate Must Be Via Natural Route. 


Chicago.—Question: ‘We are shipping a mixed car- 
load from a point in Trunk Line territory to a point in 
Southwestern Lines’ territory. As both commodities com- 
prising the load take fifth class and same minimum 
weight in carloads, we are entitled to that rating (rule 
10, Official Classification) to the point at which the rate 
breaks, but as the articles referred to are not permitted 
to mix in Western Classification, or exceptions, we are 
compelled to pay carload rate on minimum weight on 
part and less-carload rate on balance of lot from the 
basing point to final destination. We find, in contracting 
through rate, that the carload portion makes cheaper 
through Cincinnati, while on the L. C. L. lot the rating 
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would be cheaper via East St. Louis. As shipment was 
tendered to initial line as a carload, would the carriers 
be obliged to make rates on entire lot through whichever 
gateway made the cheaper aggregate charge or would 
they be permitted to rate part through Cincinnati and 
part through East. St. Louis while still maintaining the 
integrity of the carload?” 

Answer: It is fundamental that there can be but 
one legal rate between two points. Where no joint rate 
is lawfully fixed the duty of the carrier is to apply the 
lowest combination of intermediate rates. Such rate must 
be by the natural and available route. To route the 
L. C. L. part of the shipment in question via St. Louis 
while maintaining the integrity of the C. L. rate via 
Cincinnati would not only result in the application of 
a combination of intermediate rates via a route that is 
not natural, but would also entail an additional charge 
of the local rate from Cincinnati to St. Louis, and thereby 
more than offset the benefit of the lower L. C. L. rate 
from St. Louis to destination. 

In addition, the Commission has frequently held that 
the shipper whose through rate was reasonable cannot 
usually attack one of the proportionals which may be a 
factor of the through charge. A shipper is ihterested 
only in obtaining a reasonable through rate, and if he 
desires to test the reasonableness of a through rate he 
must test it in its entirety. In the case of Interior Iowa 
Cities case, 28 I. C. C., 64 (see page 254 of the Aug. 2, 
1913, issue of The Traffic World), the Commission said: 
“A shipper has no legal grievance with respect to his 
through traffic, unless compelled to pay excessive charges 
for the through service. If the through charges are law- 
ful in the sense that they are reasonable charges for 
the through service, the shipper cannot predicate unlaw- 
fulness of one of the component parts of the through 
charges by alleging that it is excessive compensation to 
that carrier for that part of the through service. He 
pays for the completed service, and it is no concern of 
his how the through charges are divided among the car- 
riers, so long as the through charges for the through 
carriage are reasonable.” See also the cases of Hans 
Trier vs. C., St. P., M. & O. Ry. Co. et al., 30 I. C. C., 707 
(page 163 of the July 25, 1915, issue of The Traffic World), 
and Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associations et al. vs. 
C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al., 33 I. C. C., 360 (see page 700 
of the April 3, 1915, issue of The Traffic World). 
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Carrier Responsible for Defective Car. 


North Carolina.—Question: “On order of shipper, the 
carrier furnished two box cars for loading. The cars 
were apparently in good condition and were loaded by 
the shipper, but before the bills of lading were issued it 
was found that the shipments had been damaged by 
water caused by leaky roofs. Of course, the shipper 
would not allow the damaged goods to leave his plant 
and loaded two ovher cars. Can the carrier be held re 
sponsible for the damage caused by the leaky roofs in 
this case? Please give court decisions and other rulings 
covering.” 


Answer: That portion of section 1 of the act which 
provides that a carrier must furnish cars upon reasonable 
request has been construed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to include the obligation to furnish equip- 
ment in good repair and suitable condition for the trans- 
portation which it holds itself out to perform. Wabash 
Sand & Gravel Co. vs. V. R. R. Co., 31 I. C. C., 344 (see 
page 312 of the Aug. 8, 1914, issue of The Traffic World). 
Again, in the case of National Council of Farmers’ Co- 
operative Associations vs. C., B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al., 
34 I. C. C., 60 (page 1185 of the May 29, 1915, issue of 
The Traffic World), the Commission held that it is the 
duty of carriers to furnish cars suitable to transport in 
safety traffic which they hold themselves out to carry. 
This duty is not fulfilled when a carrier furnishes a car, 
upon reasonable request of the shipper, which requires 
repairing to prevent leakage of grain in transit. As the 
shipper loads the car, minor and inexpensive repaiis 
might be expected of him. But if the car furnished re- 
quires much repairing, the shipper is not bound to receive 
and load the same. 

The courts have generally held that the carrier must 
provide itself not only with means sufficient to transact 
the business for which it has held itself out to the public 
as soliciting, but also with means of transportation safe 
and suitable for the business in which it engages. No 
defect in any of the vehicles can excuse the carrier from 
its common law liability to be answerable for the safety 
of the goods in all respects. Nor can the carrier avoid 
responsibility by devolving upon the shipper the duty of 
inspecting or selecting the vehicle in which his goods 
are to be carried. See Hutchinson on Carriers, 3d edition, 
volume 2, section 497, with numerous authorities cited. 








Docket of The Commission 


sa ae caer Milling Co. vs. Iron Mountain 
et al. 


Note.—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since last Friday’s Daily and since the 
fast issue of The Traffic World. Cancellations and Pi. 
ments announced too late to make the change in this Docket 
will be noted elsewhere. 

September 27—Houston, Texas—Examiner Brown: 
8086—Nona Mills Co., Ltd., vs. K. C. Sou. Ry. na et al. 
September 27—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Flynn 
bey 39s — Pearl Button Co. vs. Illinois Central R. R. Co. 
eta 
ee apmecicen Pearl Button Co. vs. N. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. 


on <" aeons Pearl Button Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
September 27—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Mattingly: 
ee ainer & Semans Lumber Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. 
. et al. 
8067—Palmer & Semans Lumber Co. et al. 
Co. et al. 
September 27—Macon, Ga.—Examiner McGehee: 
881—Bibb Brick Co. vs. Central of Georgia et al 
September 27—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner ba 
7859—Star Clothing Co. vs. M. K. & T. R. 
7866—Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. vs. L. E N. Ry. Co. et al. 


vs. B. & O. R. R. 


September 28 and 29—Washington, D. C., “In the Matter of 
Rules and Instructions for the Inspection and Testing of Steam 
Locomotives and Tenders, in accordance with Act of Feb. 17, 
1911, amended March 4, 1915.” 


September 28—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Flynn: 
es a. “ee Supply and Construction Co. vs. Wabash R. 
; — 
8002—F’. Brody & Sons Co. vs. Seaboard Air Line Ry. et al. 
8099—Marshalltown Buggy Co. vs. Wabash R. 2 Co. et al. 
8100—Marshalltown Buggy Co. vs. C. B. *. te R. R. Co. et al 
8123—Des Moines Gas Co. vs. C. B. & Q. Co 
September 28—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Wiisen: 
7944—J. W. Teasdale & Co. vs. Virginia & Southwestern et al. 
7962—Union Saw Mill Co. vs. Iron Mountain et al. 
es 28—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Gutheim: 
650—Chas. Becker, trading as Wisconsin Coal Co., vs. Pere 
Marquette R. R. Co. 
September 28—Jacksonville, Fla.—Examiner McGehee: 
7979—W. M. Seegar et al. vs. A. B. & A. et al. 
8057—St. Elmo W. Acosta vs. M. & M. Transportation Co. 
September 29—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Wilson: 
7966—East St. Louis Cotton Co. vs. St. L. & S. F, et al. 
3972—Graham Paper Co. vs. Canadian Pacific et al. 
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September 29—Fort Worth, Texas—Examiner Brown: 

7599—Fort Worth Freight Bureau vs. Abilene & Southern Ry- 
Co. et al. 

September 29—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Gutheim: 
1. & S. 615—Rates via rail-and-lake routes. 

September 29—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Flynn: 
8044—Hall Manufacturing Co. vs. C., M. & St. P. 

September 30—Bainbridge, Ga.—Examiner McGehee: 
9717—Chattachoochie Lumber Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. 


September 30—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Wilson: 
8023—Lumaghi Coal Co. vs. Wabash R. R. Co. et al. 
8055—Dorris Motor Car Co. vs. Wabash R. R. et al. 
g089—Cruden-Martin Mfg. Co. vs. Mo. Pac. et al. 

September 30 to October 2—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Fundamental principles involved in the work of making val- 

uation of the property of common carriers. 

October 1—Dallas, Tex—Examiner Brown: 
7628—Dallas Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 

Ry. Co. et al. 

October 2—Pensacola, Fla.—Examiner McGehee: 

8045—G. S. Baxter & Co. vs. Florida, Alabama & Gulf et al. 
8046—G. S. Baxter & Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 

October 4—New Orleans, La.—Examiner McGehee: 
7646—John S. Seymour vs. G., H. & S. A. Ry. 
7647—Baker- Wakefield Cypress Co., Ltd., vs. Texas & Pacific 

Ry. Co. et al. 
7650—S. T. Alcus & Co., Ltd., vs. Illinois Central et al. 


October 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Bell: 
7187—Buffalo Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Buffalo Creek 
Rn. BR. Co. et al. 
7197—Buffalo Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Baltimore & 
Ohio R. R. Co. et al. 
October 4—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Gutheim: 
t. & S. 668—Illinois grain rates. 
October 4—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Brown: 
7854—Tulsa Traffic Assn. vs. Santa Fe et al. 


October 5—New Orleans, La.—Examiner McGehee: 
7836—W addell-Williams Lumber. Co. vs. M., L. & T. R. R. & 
S. 8S. Co. et al. 
7840—William H. Sheets vs. L. & N. R. R. 
—a Henderson vs. M., L. & T. R. R. & S. S. Co. 
et al. 


October 6—New Orleans, La.—Examiner McGehee: 
7858—Bowie Lumber Co. vs. M., L. & T. R. R. & S. S. Co. 
7956—The Cherie Cypress Co. vs. T. & P. Ry. et al. 
8108—Bowie Lumber Co., Ltd., vs. M., L. & T. R. R. & S. S. 

Co. et al. 

October 6—Ft. Smith, Ark.—Examiner Brown: | 
|. & S. 667—Rates on lime from Arkansas points. 
1. & S. 646—Arkansas class and commodity rates. 


October 6 and 7—Argument, Washington, D C.: 
|. & S. 600—Western passenger fares. 


October 7—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Bell: 
l. & S. 595—Coal from Illinois mines. 


October 8—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Brown: ' 
8112—Memphis Merchants’ Exchange et al. vs. Illinois Central 
R. R. et al. 
October 8~Argument, Washington, D. C.: 
|, & S. 603—Eastern live stock case. 


October 8—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Bell: 
* 1, & S. 682—Animal feed ratings. 


October 9—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 

1. & S. 193—Advances on lumber, shingles and other articles 
from points located on the Washington Western Ry. to 
points in Minnesota, lllinois, Indiana and other states. 

1. & S. 170—Advances on excelsior from St. Paul, Minn., and 
other points to Chicago, Ill., and other points. 

1. & S. 182—Advances on flax tow, flax moss and flax fiber 
between St. Paul, Minn., Winona, Minn., and other points 
and Chicago and Peoria, Ill., Kansas City and other points. 

§6315—Morris, Johnson, Brown Mfg. Co. vs. Illinois Central R. 
R. Co. et al. 

7420—Minneapolis Manufacturing Co. vs. Pacific Ry. Co. et al. 

Il. & S. 628—Rates on coal to Kentucky points. 


7493—Marinette-Green Bay Mfg. Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. 
Co. et al. 

October 9—Lake Charles, La.—Examiner McGehee: ; 

7924—Independent Coal Operative Lumber Co. vs. Louisiana 
Western R. R. et al. 

October 11—Alexandria, La.—Examiner McGehee: 
8230—Williams Stave Co. vs. M. L. & T. R. R. & S. S. Co. 
8084—Williams Stave Co. vs. Louisiana Ry. & Nav. Co. 

October 11—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Bell: 
7026—Oklahoma Cottonseed Crushers’ Assn. vs. M. K. & T. 

Ry. Co. et al. 
748—Same vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 

October 11—Louisville. Ky.—Examiner Brown: 
7971—Henderson Cotton Mills vs. Louisville & Nashville et al. 

October 11—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Gutheim: x, 
8265—Hanford Produce Co. vs. Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co. 

et al. 
7969—National Poultry, Butter and Egg Association vs. B. & 
O. et al. 
7988—Cheese Dealers’ Association Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 
7987—Same vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al. 

October 12—Shreveport, La.—Examiner McGehee: 
|. & S. 660—Fire brick rates to Louisiana points. 

7981—S. S. McCollough vs. Gulf & Sabine River R. R. et al. 

October 13—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 

Il. & S. No. 604—Official Classification ratings. 
l. & S. No. 623—Export grain rates. 
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October 13—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Bell: 
|. & S. 680—Grain products transit regulations, 


October 13—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Brown: 
6623—St. Matthews Produce Co. v. L. & N. R. R. Co.-et al 


October 14—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Brown: 
ee & Gamble Distributing Co. vs. A. & V. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
at etal & Gamble Distributing Co. vs. A. & V. Ry. Co. 
et al. 


October 14—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. No. 619—Rates on lumber to eastern cities. 
1. & S. 593—Rates on glucose from Chicago. . 
7412—Pine Bluff Traffic Bureau vs. L: & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
7608—Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia vs. New York 
Central & Hudson River R. R. et al. 


October 15—Clarksdale, Miss.—Examiner McGehee: 
7948—City of Clarksdale, Miss., et al. vs. Illinois Central et al. 


DIGEST OF NEW COMPLAINTS 


No. 8119, Sub. No. 32. Argyle Mercantile Co. et al. vs. Great 
Northern. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on grain and grain products 
and hard and soft coal from the head of the lakes to points 
in Minnesota, South Dakota, North Dakota, Iowa and Wis- 
consin. Asks for just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No, 8119, Sub. No. 33. Atwood Larson et al. vs. C., M. & St. P. 

Same as foregoing with reference to shipments from head 
of the lakes to South Dakota points and from South Dakota 
points to Duluth and Superior. Asks for reparation. 

No. 8119, Sub. No. 34. Christianson & Matson et al. vs. Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie. 

Same as foregoing with regard to hard and soft coal from 
head of the lakes to North Dakota points and on grain in 
the reverse direction. 

No. 8119, Sub. No. 35. Appleton Flour and Feed Co. vs. C., M. 
& St. P. et al. 

Same as foregoing with reference to “hard and soft coal 

from head of the lakes to South Dakota, Iowa and Nebraska. 
No. 8119, Sub. No. 36. Anchor Grain Co, et al. vs. Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha. 

Sase as foregoing with regard to hard and soft coal from 
head of the lakes to South Dakota and Nebraska and on 
grain to Duluth. 

oe ~~ Sub. No. 37. Carlson Bros. et al. vs. Great Northern 
et al. 

Same as foregoing with reférence to coal from head of the 
lakes to North Dakota points and grain rates to Duluth. 

No. 8119, Sub. No. 38. S. H. Bowman Lumber Co. vs. C., St. P., 
M. & O. et al. 

Rates on hard and soft coal from head of the lakes to 
South Dakota points. 

No. 8119. Craine-Johnson Co. et al. vs. Northern Pacific. 

With reference to hard and soft coal from head of the lakes 
to North Dakota points. 

No. 8308. Itasca Lumber Co., Minneapolis, vs. Great Northern. 

Against a rate of 10% cents from Superior, Wis., to Deer 
River, Minn., as unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory. 
Asks for a rate not exceeding 6 cents and reparation. 

No. 8309. The Newport Mining Co., Ironwood and Bessemer, 
Mich., and Milwaukee, vs. C. & N. W. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on machinery from Milwau- 
kee and Ironwood and Bessemer. Ask for a rate not exceed- 
ing 20 cents and reparation. 

No. 8310. Northern Mercantile Co., Sandpoint, Idaho, vs. Ari- 
zona Eastern et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and unduly discriminatory rates on 
cedar fence posts and cedar products from Idaho and Wash- 
ington points to California and Arizona destinations, by rea- 
son of combination of local rates. Asks for reasonable rates 
and reparation amounting to $7,975.54. 

No. 8311. H. J. Greene, Weston, Ill., vs. Toledo, Peoria & 
Western et al. 

Unjust charges on gasoline engines from New Holstein, 
Wis., to Weston, Ill, arising from alleged errors in weight 
and the absence of through rates. Asks for reasonable rates 
and reparation 

No. 8312, The Centennial School Supply Co., Denver, Colo., vs. 
Union Pacific et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on furniture from Grand 
Rapids to Hugo, Colo. Asks for cease and desist order and 
reparation. 


No. 8313. Jefferson Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala., vs. Mobile 
& Ohio et al. 

Excessive charges on lumber from Carloss Spur, Ala., to 
Chicago and Indianapolis, by reason of a failure to observe 
dressing in transit privilege at Northport, Ala. Asks for 
reparation. 

a Hudson Motor Car Co., Detroit, vs. Michigan Central 
et al. 

Asks for refund of return charges on shipment of motor 
ears billed from Detroit to Monterey, Mex., but returned from 
Houston, Tex., on the ground that the Michigan Central, 
knowing that an embargo had been declared on shipments 
moving via Lardeo should have refused them, and on further 
ground that but for negligence of carriers the shipment might 
have moved through Brownsville gateway. 

No. 8315. M. King Elevator Co., Sioux City, Ia., vs. Cc B. & 
@. BR: BR. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of 21.5c on bulk corn, Homer, Neb., to Jop- 
lin, Mo., as unjust, unreasonable and unduly prejudicial in 
view of the existence of a rate of 17.5c maintained from 
oe beyond Homer to Joplin. Ask for reparation to that 
asis. 

-" - H. L. Griffin Co., Ogden, Utah, vs. Illinois Central 
et al. 

Against a rate of $1.78 per 100 pounds on shipments of 
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bananas from New Orleans to Pocatello, Idaho, as unjust, un- 
reasonable and excessive. Ask for the present published rate 
of $1.25 and reparation. 

No. 8317. Memphis Freight Bureau for the Pidgeon-Thomas 
Iron Co., Memphis, Tenn., vs. St. Louis Southwestern et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory charges on old 
rails from Pine Bluff, Ark., to Memphis, via Friar’s Point, 
Miss. Ask for just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 8318. Lucas E. Moore Stave Co., New Orleans, La., vs. 
Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas R. R. & S. S. Co. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates and charges on shipments 
of lumber, logs and staves from points in Louisiana for export 
by reason of failure to absorb switching charges. Ask for 
reparation. 

No. 8319. The South Omaha Live Stock Exchange vs. Chicago 
Great Western et al, 

Against a charge of $2.50 per single deck car and $4 per 
double deck car for cleaning and disinfecting as unjust and 
unreasonable. Asks for a cease and desist order, reasonable 
maximum charges and reparation. 

No, 8320. Mechanical and Chemical Pulp Division of American 
Paper and Pulp Association vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 

Alleges that free storage of imported wood pulp at Balti- 
more, Newport News and Norfolk results in undue discrimi- 
nation against domestic wood pulp and in violation of Sec- 
tions 1 and 2 of the act. Ask for cease and desist order. 

No, 8322. G. L. Carriere, New Orleans, vs. Angelina & Neches 
et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable rates on lumber and forest products 
of 38 cents from points in Texas on the line of the Angelina 
& Neches to New Orleans on both domestic and for export, the 
rate being in excess of the sum of the locals. Asks for a rate 
not in excess of 12% cents for export, and reparation. 

No. 8321. Huron Portland Cement Co., Alpena, Mich., vs. De- 
troit & Mackinac et al. 

Unreasonable, discriminatory and preferential rates in upper 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota on cement. Asks for 
reasonable through routes where none exist, reasonable and 
non-discriminatory and non-preferential rates from Alpena 
to points in the states mentioned. 

No. 8321, Sub. No. 1. Newaygo Portland Cement Co., Grand 
Rapids and Newaygo, vs. Pere Marquette et al. 

Same as foregoing with reference to rates on cement to 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. Same prayer. 

No, 8323. Lane & Lorentzen, El Paso, vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Against a rate of 89% cents on onions in crates from 
Carrizo Springs, Tex., to Flagstaff, Ariz., as unfair, un- 
reasonable and unjust. Ask for a rate of 76 cents and repara- 


tion. 
No. 8324. The Riegal Sack Co., New York and Jersey City, vs. 
Central of New Jersey et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable C. L. rates on, burlap bags from 
Griffing Station, Jersey City, to points in Ohio, Colorado, Illi- 
nois, Indiana and Missouri. Asks for just and reasonable 
rates and reparation. 

No. 8325. C. S. Emery & Co., Newport, Vt., vs. Boston & Maine. 

Alleges undue discrimination by reason of the fact that it 
bills forward, as expenses, duties and custom brokers’ fees 
when paid at the port of Newport by an agent designated by 
the B. & M., but refuses to bill forward such duties and fees 
when entry of imported goods has been made by complain- 
ant, also a customs house broker. Ask for cease and desist 
order and reparation. 

No, 8326. Castner, Curran & Bullitt, Chicago, vs. Pennsylvania 
Co. 

Asking for reparation and the establishment of reasonable 
rules and regulations governing the assessment of demurrage 
on lake cargo coal at Sandusky, O. 

No. 8327. Edwards & Bradford Lumber Co., Sioux City, Ia., vs. 
Ann Arbor et al. 

Against a demurrage charge of $1 a day on coal at Frank- 
fort, Mich., as unjust, unresonable and unduly prejudicial to 
shippers holding coal at Frankfort, for reconsignment, be- 
tween Dec. 22, 1913, and March 6, 1914. Ask for reparation 
amounting to $252. 

No. > a Hawkeye Oil Co., Waterloo, Ia., vs. Missouri Pacific 
et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on gasoline and refined pe- 
troleum oil from Kansas points to destinations in lowa. Asks 
for just and reasonable rates and reparation. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 





THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, 'Vashington, D. C. 


September 18, in I. and S. No. 711, the Commission sus- 
. pended until January 18 schedules in the following tariffs 
which were to become effective as indicated: 

Cc. C. McCain, agent, Sup. No. 17 to I. C. C. No. 16, effective 
September 20, and Sup. No. 18 to I. C. C. No. 16, effective 
October 20. 

Eugene Morris, agent, Sup. No. 17 to I. C. C. No. 479, ef- 
fective September 20, and Sup. No. 18 to I. C. C. No. 479, ef- 
fective October 20. 

R. H. Countiss, agent, Sup. No. 17 to I. C. C. No. 997, ef- 
fective September 20, and Sup. No. 18 to I. C. C. No. 997, ef- 
fective October 20. 

They increase rates on sheet iron or steel No. 12 or lighter, 
in carloads, from Pittsburgh, Chicago and other points to Spo- 
kane, Wash. The increase amounts to 10 cents per 100 pounds. 
The present rate from Pittsburgh is 90 cents per 100 pounds 
and the proposed rate is $1.00. The present rate from Chicago 
is 80 cents and the proposed rate is 90 cents. 

September 18, in I. and S. No. 666, the Commission further 
suspended Item 380D in Sups. 38 and 40 toCc., R. I. & PLCC. 
No. C9478. The further suspension is from September 20 to 
January 18. 
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sHELP FOR TRAFFIC MAN 
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This department is conducted by a traffic man of 
long experience and wide knowledge. In it he will an- 
swer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We 
do not desire to take the place of the traffic man, but to 
help him in his work. We reserve the right to refuse 
to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to 
answer or that involve situations that are too complex 
for the kind of investigation contemplated. Questions 
will be answered as promptly as possible. No answers 
will be given by mail. 

Address ‘Help for Traffic Man,” The Traffic Service 
Bureau, 418 S. Market St., Chicago, III. 





Buik and Package Freight. 

Q.—Will you please define “bulk” and “package” 
freight? 

A.—Bulk freight is generally understood to be that 
freight which is shipped loose or without package pro- 
tection. 

Package freight is that freight which is enclosed by 
wrapping, wiring, barreling, boxing or crating. 

Grain when shipped loose is bulk freight. Grain 
sacked (in sacks) is package freight, not bulk freight, 
although the grain is in bulk in the sack. 


Publication of Tariffs. 


Q.—I have copy of supplement to tariff showing issu- 
ing date of Sept. 14, 1915, in which appears an item, 
stated to be a reissue, effective Oct. 1, 1915, in prior 
supplement; however, the item is published in this prior 
supplement as effective Oct. 5, 1915. What is the effective 
date of the item in question? Would the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission reject a supplemnt so published? 

A.—It is evident the particular item is not lawfully 
published and should be re-established on statutory notice. 
The Commission would not reject a supplement contain- 
ing such an error, but would write to the issuing carrier 
or agent, offering a criticism and ordering the re-estab- 
lishment of: the item on full statutory notice. 


Interpretation of Transit Tariff. 


Q.—We are operating a spoke plant in the South, 
where we buy spoke bolts, ship fhem to our plant there, 
where they are sorted, sized, graded, stocked, dried and 
subsequently turned into spokes and shipped out again. 
This matter is handled by the carrier, under a milling-in- 
transit tariff, the provisions of which are expressed as 
follows: 


“1. On C. L. shipments of spoke bolts drawn into 
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ply the rates named in section 17 for the haul on the 
bolts inbound........ re 

“5. When the product is loaded out............ in- 
bound bolt records representative of such product (see 
section 9) shall be canceled at that time by the manu- 
facturer. 

“9. When the manufactured product is wagon ma- 
terial, for each pound of manufactured product shipped 
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out, transit rates will be applied on three pounds of raw 
material inbound.” 

We recently shipped out a car of spoke bolts that 
had not been turned and applied in cancellation only 
pound for pound in place of three to one, as the tariff 
provides, inasmuch as but little wastage had been in- 
curred other than that of cullage and loss in weight 
through drying. The Inspection Bureau declines to al- 
low cancellation of any transit tonnage, claiming that 
the outbound stock was not manufactured. 

The question is, Are we not entitled to cancellation 
and the usual refund? Section 9 merely provides that 
the outbound product shall be wagon material, and does 
not-require it to be made into turned spokes or any other 
special commodity. We claim to be entitled not only 
to cancellation of equal tonnage, but that we might with 
propriety have claimed the three to one ratio and that 
if the carrier intended to require the manufactured prod- 
uct to consist of a certain specific thing in a certain 
stage of manufacture, it should have provided in the 
tariff. ‘The Commission has held a number of times 
that the intent of a tariff must be clearly stated and 
that things may not be read into a tariff that are not 
clearly stated therein. 

A.—The inquiry propounded is one that in substance 
relates to the different interpretations placed upon pro- 
visions of tariffs regulating transit, as between the ship- 
per and the inspection bureau obligated to supervise the 
trafic. Without having a copy of the tariff at hand, to 
peruse in all its details, in order to form an opinion as 
to what was intended, as well as a full knowledge of 
the commercial transactions with regard to. spoke bolts 
in the rough, turned, and wagon material, it is absolutely 
impossible to attempt a reply to such a _ controversy 
presented by an ex-parte inquiry. 

The Commission has practically held that the regu- 
lation of transit must be left to the policing authorities 
delegated in the tariffs to do this work, and their rulings, 
based on their experience as to details, both from the 
commercial and transportation side of the question, must 
be accepted as correct, until the matter has been brought 
to the attention of the Commission in a formal manner 
and disposed of on its merits. 


Application of Rates. 


A.—A question of rates has come up, and we are 
writing to you for assistance. The general freight offices 
of two railroads able to participate in the haul of this 
traffic disagree. The question is as follows: 

A car of steel originating in the Pittsburgh district 
moving to a point in the Joplin district through the St. 
Louis gateway is assessed 23.6c up to St. Louis on a 
minimum weight as provided in the Official Classification 
No. 42, 36,000 pounds. The western railroads have pro- 
vided a special commodity rate applying on bar steel 
from St. Louis to the Joplin mining district of 27c, 40,000- 
pound minimum, whereas the Western Classification pro- 
vides a fifth class 28c on a minimum of 36,000 pounds. 
To handle this car on the special commodity rate would 
require the payment of $7.20 more freight charges on 
this car, which will weigh 36,000, than it would to 
accept the straight class rate as provided in the Western 
Classification, 36,000-pound minimum. 

Will you kindly give us your opinion on this and 
your authority for same? 

A.—The only rate which may be applied on the haul 
from St. Louis to Joplin district is the published com- 
modity rate, unless the tariff Carrying the commodity 
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rate also carries class rates and is a sectional tariff, and 
provides for the alternate use of rates. 

The authority for this is Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Conference Rulings, ruling 84, as follows: 

“A commodity rate takes the commodity rate out of 
the classification. A carrier having a high class rate 
on furniture with a low minimum also had a lower 
commodity rate with a higher minimum. In response 
to an inquiry whether they are privileged to use either 
rate as they desire: Held, that the only purpose of 
making a commodity rate is to take the commodity out 
of the classification. The commodity rate is, therefore, 
as stated in rule 7, Tariff Circular 15-A, the lawful rate. 
And if the carrier does not desire to apply it on all ship- 
ments it must be canceled (see also rule 27 of Tariff 
Circular 18-A).” 


WOOD PULP FREE STORAGE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Alleging that the unlimited free storage accorded to 
imported wood pulp by the Pennsylvania, Baltimore & 
Ohio, Chesapeake & Ohio and the Western Maryland, 
principally at the ports of Baltimore, Norfolk and New- 
port News, causes undue discrimination against shippers 
of domestic wood pulp, the Mechanical and Chemical Pulp 
Division of the American Paper and Pulp Association has 
filed a complaint asking the Commission to issue an order 
forbidding such free storage. The complaint says that 
“said free storage practice allows and produces artificial 
market conditions and actual speculation in said product 
also agreed that if these did not consume all the time 
until Wednesday the matter of grain transit would also 
be taken up. 

The complaint goes farther and says that the furnishing 
of “said storage at great expense and without adequate 
compensation therefor, cast upon the members of peti- 
tioner and upon the shipping public generally the burden 
of compensation for such gratuity; that thereby said re- 
spondents exceed their natural and lawful functions as 
common carriers in the transportation of property.” 


Seventy-five mills with an annual product valued at $40,- 
000,000 are members of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association. The complaint says the proceeding is brought 
in the interest of the mechanical and chemical division of 
the association, as well as in the interest of all shippers, 
dealers and manufacturers and. consignees injured by the 
conditions complained of. 

The complaint is regarded as a novel one. Wood pulp, 
as set forth by the complaint, is on the free list. It comes 
to the ports, and, according to the allegation made by 
Rupert Barry and Luther M. Walter, representing the 
association, it is unloaded from the ships and placed in 
the warehouses of the carriers, all free of charge. It is 
held in those warehouses until the importer finds a cus- 
tomer, when the carriers load it into cars and carry it to 
destination. 

It is declared that while the Pennsylvania and the 
Baltimore & Ohio publish a rule for unlimited free storage, 
the Western Maryland and Chesapeake & Ohio “without 
single tariff publication in that regard, each provide for 
such free storage of foreign freights, substantially as pro- 
vided for” in the tariffs of the Pennsylvania and the Balti- 
more & Ohio. The paragraph which sums up the com- 
plaint says: 

“That said respondents, and each of them, in the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of said storage, lighterage, 
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wharfage and labor rules and regulations, and in the prac- 
tice indulged in thereunder, violate sections 1, 2 and 3 of 
said Act to regulate commerce, in that said rules, regulations 
and practices are unjust, unreasonable and unduly and un- 
justly discriminatory; that thereby undue discriminations 
result in favor of the ports and localities granted such 
free storage against all other ports and localities excluded 
therefrom; that thereby undue discrimination results in 
favor of the importer of said foreign pulp as against the 
members of petitioner as well as all other shippers of 
domestic pulp, located at interior points upon the lines 
of the respondent companies and their connections; that 
thereby undue discrimination results by making such im- 
ported pulp a favored commodity as against all other com- 
modities excluded; that thereby said respondents, and each 
of them, by the furnishing of said storage at great ex- 
pense and without adequate compensation therefor, cast 
upon the members of petitioner and upon the shipping 
public generally the burden of compensating for such 
gratuity; that thereby said respondents, and each of them, 
exceed their natural and lawful functions as common car- 
riers in the transportation of property.” 

It is believed this complaint raises a question in which 
all domestic manufacturers will be greatly interested, 
namely, the treatment accorded goods brought in from 
foreign countries. As a rule, the importer or exporter is 
favored on the ground that it is impossible to foretell when 
a ship will arrive or depart. ‘Therefore the importer or 
exporter, when not given unlimited free storage, gets so 
much more free time that, in the mere comparison of time 
there seems to be no relation between the imported and 
domestic articles. Apparently the domestic goods must be 
moved on clock time, while the commodities to be ex- 
ported or the imported ones, are moved at the convenience 
of the importer or exporter, which convenience is timed so 
as to be coincident with the discovery of a favorable 
market. 

But the Commission, in a long line of decisions, has 
said that import rates must be compared with import 
rates, and so on down to the end of the list. It is sus- 
pected that the carriers, in their answers, will contend that 
the circumstances and conditions surrounding the handling 
of imported and domestic pulp are not similar. It will 
probably be contended on the other side that the only 
dissimiliarity is that produced by the unlimited free storage 
granted to the importers of pulp, which unlimited storage 
is granted, not for any transportation reason, but solely be- 
cause the importer would be forced to financia] hard- 
ship if he had to take his commodities out of the 
warehouses of the railroads within the limit of the time 
allowed on domestic pulp. 


NEW MILK AND CREAM RATES 


THE TRAFFIO SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. CO. 
The New England roads, with the Boston & Maine 
as a pioneer, have filed tariffs with the Commission 
revising milk rates upward and downward, eliminating 
freight train hauls as part of the service and making 
cream rates 150 per cent of the rates on milk. At the 
same time they have begun publishing advertisements 
in which they set forth the reasons actuating them in 
making the upward and downward revision and propos- 
ing the elimination of freight hauls as part of the 
service. 
Primarily, the desire is to obtain more revenue. 
The revision, however, is such as to attract attention 
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because it is not of the ordinary kind. Rates for short 
hauls—that is, up to 165 miles—are to be reduced, 
while those for hauls between 165 and 300 miles are to 
be advanced. The usual rule is to advance rates for 
short hauls and reduce those for the longer ones. 

At present milk shippers collect, and in some in- 
stances discharge, small shipments into and from the 
passenger trains. When the shipper gets through col- 
lecting and discharging from a passenger car he loads 
his bulked shipment into a freight car, or simply has 
his milk car taken from the passenger train and put 
into a through freight train. Hereafter, if the tariffs 
are allowed to become effective, all the milk business 
will be done on the passenger trains. 

The increases for the longer hauls reach their 
maximum of three-fourths of a cent per quart at the 
300-mile limit. On some of the short runs the decrease 
is as much as half a cent a quart. 

There was a conference between traffic officials, 
milk contractors and little independent shippers at 


. Boston, September 17, with a view to coming to an 


agreement, so that the new tariffs might be allowed 
to go into effect without a fight before the Commission. 
Agreement was not visible at that meeting, so it seems 
that there will be an I. & S. proceeding before the 
Commission, although the examination of tariffs and 
consideration of protests has not yet gone far enough 
to make it certain that there will be a suspension. It 
is assumed, however, that the novelty of reduced rates 
for short hauls and advanced charges for long hauls, 
comparatively speaking, in itself is enough to warrant 
an inquiry. 


COMMISSION TO HIRE MEN 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is going to hire 
a number of junior engineers and some junior architects. 
It is going to take them from a register of eligibles, which 
is to be made up of those who will take and pass the ex- 
amination which the Civil Service Commission will hold 
on October 20 at places where it is customary to hold 
examinations for the civil service. The list of places and 
other information that may be desired will be furnished 
upon application to the secretary of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. 

The Commission intends hiring junior electrical, struc- 
tural, telegraph and telephone, signal and mechanical en- 
gineers. Women need not apply, because, according to the 
announcements by the two Commissions, the examinations 
are to be confined to the male of the species. There are 
to be two classes of engineers, the salaries of the lower 
class ranging from $720 to $1,080 a year and the higher 
from $1,200 to $1,680. 


* There is to be only one class of junior architects, the 
salary to run from $1,200 to $1,680. 


These juniors are to be employed in the valuation 
division, which is measuring the railroads of the country 
so that the Commission may inform Congress as to the 
value of the tangible property of each company, together 
with “all other elements of value.” 


An order to amend has been issued in 8319, South 
Omaha Live Stock Exchange vs. Chicago Great Wesr- 
ern R. R. et al., by allowing the Sioux City Live Stock 
Exchange to become an intervener. 
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WARNING TO OCEAN SHIPPERS 


THE. TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
Well-advised traffic men believe American business 


men, who, acting upon the urging of the United States gov- 
ernment, are reaching out for foreign trade, should beware 
of rates to foreign countries published by American rail- 
roads. Broadly speaking, they are of no more legal value 
than rates quoted in newspapers. They cannot be en- 
forced except possibly by costly litigation. 

If properly published, the tariffs of American railroads 
will show the freight rate to the port, the ocean rate from 
the American to the foreign port and the total of those 
two factors. : 

But such rates, so far as the ocean part is concerned, 
will be merely for convenience and every shipper should 
ascertain definitely, by inquiry from the ship line, as to 
whether on a shipment moving at a definite specified time, 
it will adhere to the rates published in the American rail- 
road. tariff. 

A rate published in a tariff issued by an American rail- 
road, in such a way as to convey the impression that a 
given commodity will be carried from Chicago to Hong 
Kong for $1.20 per hundred is not worth anything. While 
it may be in the tariff of the railroad, it is not enforceable. 
The ocean carrier can change its part of the rate at any 
minute, without notice to either the railroad or to the 
public, and nobody can call it to account in the courts. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has had to deal 
with such matters in an informal way, and it has been 
obliged to say to the aggrieved shipper that it has no 
jurisdiction over the ocean rate. It has prescribed rules 
whereby the ocean part of what, loosely speaking, may 
be called a through rate, may be published in a railroad 
tariff, but such publication is merely for the convenience 
of the shipper. While the rule says the tariff may declare 
the part of the rate to the port and then, in a parallel 
column say what the ocean rate is, there is nothing in the 
way of a penalty for the punishment of a rail carrier 
that publishes the so-called through rate to a foreign 
country in another way. ‘The rule says the rate publica- 
tion is for convenience. 

The Commission does not undertake to check every 
tariff that comes in. The question has never come up in 
an acute form, so it is possible there. are tariffs on file 
in which the information, such as it is, may be lumped in 
one figure, as for instance, “Chicago to Hong Kong, $1.20 
per 100 pounds.” 

That is why well-advised traffic men have suggested 
it would be well to warn those seeking foreign trade not 
to place any reliance on what may appear in the tariffs. 
The only sure way to find out how much ocean transporta- 
tion will cost on a given day is to get the written quotation 
from the ship. . 

There was a time, only five years ago, when the Com- 
mission was inclined to hold that an American railroad 
which published a rate to a foreign country would have 
to “protect” such a rate; that is, “make good on it,” 
or pay the difference to the shipper. In the case of a ship- 
ment of tobacco from Tennessee or Kentucky to Mexico, 
the Commission held that the American road must make 
good on a rate of that kind, although the rate was not 
published in accordance with the rules of the Commission. 
That case is popularly known as the Black Horse Tobacco 
Co. case. 

But since that time it has been getting away from 
the position it took then, on the theory that if it required 
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anything of that kind to be done, it would open the way 
to discrimination by means of rebates paid to the shipper 
by the steamship company. For instance, if it counte- 


nanced the publication of a rate of $1:20 from Chicago to 


Hong Kong, it could have no means of seeing to it that a 
shipper really paid that much, because it would not be 
unlawful for the railroad to collect the $1.20, give the 
ocean carrier its share and then have the latter turn over 
some of the money to one shipper and keep all the money 
collected from another, 

The point has been made that when the rate is pub- 
lished in the way provided by the rules, there is nothing 
to prevent the ocean carrier playing favorites in the same 
way. The answer to that has been that when it was done 
in that way, the Commission could prosecute the railroad 
company if it did not retain the full amount of the factor 
in the whole rate representing the haul to the port. If it 
allowed the rate to be published as an entity, the railroad 
company and the steamship company could juggle divisions 
of the rate in such a way as to enable the railroad com- 
pany, in effect, to grant a rebate. 

For illustration: If the ordinary division of that $1.20 
rate was 80 cents to the railroad and forty to the ocean car- 
rier, the railroad could agree for a limited time to allow 
the steamship company fifty cents, with the understanding 
that the ten cents added to its division should be paid 
over to the shipper. Under such an arrangement the rail- 
road company, in fact, would be giving the rebate. Such 
an operation would be possible, because under the law, the 
Commission has nothing to do with the agreement be- 
tween the two carriers as to how they shall divide the 
money received as pay for their joint service, unless or 
until they are unable to agree or it has been shown that 
the division is a device for rebating. 

.By saying how rates for transportation to foreign 
countries may be published, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission deprives the railroad of opportunity to embarrass 
itself in the way indicated, by a juggling of divisions. 

It might be embarrassing to the Commission just now 
to call attention officially to the fact that it has no juris- 
diction over ocean rates, because, according to the treas- 
ury announcement, it is conducting an investigation into 
ocean rates and facilities. While the Commission has 
never said a word about the matter, the understanding 
is that Examiner Elder and Special Agent Boole, the men 
who conducted the inquiry into the relations between the 
trunk railroads and their lake steamship lines, are carry- 
ing on the work for the treasury department and the White 
House. The suggestion is made that the Commission would 
not like to make any announcement with regard to ocean 
rates just at this time, lest it direct sharp attention to 
the fact that it is making an inquiry into a matter beyond 
its jurisdiction. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


Phil A. Grau, director and counsel of the Bureau of 
Barley and Malt Statistics and editor of the club’s paper, 
“The Way Bill,” was the speaker at the noon luncheon 
of the Traffic Club of Chicago, Thursday, September 23. 
His subject was “Legislation and Business.” He advised 
business men, for their own protection and good, to get 
into politics, not necessarily as candidates for office, but 
to the extent that they might have more to say in the 
choice of those who represent them in the legislatures 
and Congress. He advocated a change in the law, so 
that the Federal Trade Commission will have power to 
advise business men as to what is or is not legal. With- 
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out such power, he said, the commission is like a fine 
new automobile without tires or gasoline tank. The 
Clayton law, he said, had rendered still more difficult the 
interpretation of the anti-trust law. The club will have 
its final summer outing at the Glen Oak Country Club, 
September 29. 

Railroad Rate Clerks of Dallas is a new organization 
composed of railroad employes of Dallas, Tex., engaged 
in assessment or quotation of freight rates. J. A. Hick- 
man of the Santa Fe was elected chairman and Charles 
Marshall of the Texas & Pacific was elected secretary- 
treasurer. M. E. Cox of the Santa Fe, J. C. Jarman of 
the Katy, and George Smith of the Texas & Pacific com- 
pose the executive committee. The object of the new 
organization is to acquaint its membership with the 
rulings of the Texas Railroad Commission and the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, as well as the numerous 
rulings issued from the general freight offices and tariff 
bureaus. 

With the resumption of its activities for the season 
of 1915-16 the Traffic Club of New York will return to 
the Waldorf-Astoria for its meetings. -At the first regu- 
lar session, next Tuesday evening, a committee to nomi- 
nate officers for the new fiscal year is to be elected and 
an amendment to the constitution will be voted upon 
which gives the board of governors authority to change 
the date regularly appointed for the annual meeting and 
election of officers, which is the last Tuesday in Novem- 
ber. This is necessary, as this year the Grand Ball Room 
of the Waldorf-Astoria will not be available, and at some 
other time circumstances may again make such a change 
necessary. Ten days’ advance notice of this will be 
required in each instance. The semi-annual dinner for 
members only is served at the November meeting. 

Tuesday evening, September 14, the Denver Com- 
mercial Traffic Club resumed its monthly dinners at the 
Auditorium Hotel, after a vacation in July and August. 
A paper was presented by C. E. Page on “Various Means 
of Reducing Freight Charges.” President F. M. Andrews 
read a paper on “Water-Borne Traffic.” 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Leo Feit is appointed chief of tariff bureau of the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad Co. 

W. W. Lee is appointed traveling freight agent of the 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Railroad at Atlanta, Ga., 
vice F. E. Waters, resigned to engage in other business. 

J. A. Morgan, appointed Sept. 1, 1915, traffic com- 
missioner of the Houston Chamber of Commerce and 
director of traffic of the Houston Harbor Board, was con- 
nected with the Gould lines without an intermisison for 
27 years, beginning 1886 as local agent at a small station 
and continuing in that capacity at various stations until 
1902. He was at that time in charge of the terminals 
of the T. & P. and St. L., I. M. & S. at Texarkana. He 
was transferred to the traffic department ‘of the St. L. & 
S. W. Railway Co. and had charge of a territory in south- 
east Missouri and northeast Arkansas; also had charge 
of the transportation department in the distribution of 
equipment of the Paragould & Southeastern Railway Co. 
and directed settlement of loss and damage claims for 
that line. From Jan. 1, 1902 to June 1, 1913, he was 
actively engaged in traffic and transportation work. On 
June 1, 1913, he was appointed manager for the Cooperage 
Traffic Association. The association was an amalgama- 
tion of the National Cooperage Association, National Tight 
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Stave and Heading Association, an individual member- 
ship of National Slack Stave & Heading Association and 
an individual membership of the Handle & Spoke Manu- 
facturers’ Association. As traffic manager of the Cooper- 
age Traffic Association, representing these subsidiary as- 
sociations, he had charge of traffic affairs of manufac- 
tures in practically every state in the Union and two in 
Canada. Their interests diverging to such an extent 
naturally required a vast amount of traveling in the ad- 
justment of local conditions in each state and in the 
adjustment of national conditions as a whole, requiring 
a comprehensive study of rate conditions in every part 
of the Union. The first part of May, 1915, the Texas 
Railway Commission requested that he sit with that body 
during a hearing scheduled to begin June 1, 1915, in 


J. A. MORGAN. 


which the rail carriers in the state of Texas had ap- 
plied to the Texas Railway Commission for an advance 
in their rates of from 15 to 100 per cent. He consented 
to act as special expert rate commissioner in behalf of 
the Texas Railroad Commission, sat with them from 
June 1 to Sept. 1, 1915, and prepared exhibits and briefs 
amounting to something over 500 pages. After com- 
pleting his work with the Texas Railroad Commission he 
was offered and accepted his present position. He has 
thus taken over many complicated and intricate prob- 
lems occasioned by the Shreveport supplemental rate de- 
cision, and the Houston ship channel, which has acquired 
deep water and is in a position to compete with gulf ports. 

W. J. Sheridan has been appointed traveling freight 
agent of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway, at 
Detroit, Mich. 

M. W. Burns is appointed general southwestern agent 
of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad, with office 
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at Chicago; George H. Hume is appointed commercial 
agent at Chicago, vice M. W. Burns. 

P. A. Powers has been appointed general agent of 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, with headquarters at 
Lennox, IIl. 

F. M. Miller has been appointed general agent of the 
traffic department for the Toledo, St. Louis & Western 
Railroad, with offices at Los Angeles, Cal. 

William G. Wheeler, general counsel for the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, with headquarters in 
Chicago, has been appointed general solicitor at Chicago. 

The National Association of Box Manufacturers has 
started a traffic department in Chicago, with H. L. Pease 
as manager. He has been in the employ of the Missouri 
Pacific. 

G. G. Early, chief of tariff bureau of the Wabash- 
Pittsburgh Terminal Railway, located at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has been promoted to fill the newly created office of 
assistant general freight agent. 

J. A. Simmons, division freight agent of the Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton & Dayton, at Indianapolis, Ind., has been 
appointed general freight and passenger agent of the 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western. 

E. W. Sears has been appointed commercial agent 
for the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway, to take 
charge of new office in Jacksonville, Fla. With him will 
be associated H. M. Bonham, as soliciting freight agent. 

E. J. West is appointed commercial agent of the 
Queen & Crescent, with headquarters at Greensboro, 
N. C., vice G. C. Whitney, promoted; John P. O’Gallagher 
is appointed traveling freight agent, with headquarters 
at Atlanta, Ga., vice E. J. West; C. J. Young is appointed 
soliciting freight agent, Atlanta, vice John P. O’Gallagher. 

E. S. Morgan, G. S. W. F. A. of the New Orleans 
& Northeastern Railroad Co., Alabama & Vicksburg Rail- 
way Co., Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific Railway Co., 
Alabama Great Southern Railroad Co., Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway Co. Dallas, Tex., 
having resigned to engage in other business, the posi- 
tion of general southwestern freight agent is abolished. 
The following appointments are announced: G. C. 
Whitney, commercial agent, Dallas, Tex.; L. R. Gardner, 
traveling freight agent, with headquarters at San Antonio, 
Tex., promoted to commercial agent. 


WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, Ill. 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD MEN ARE ALWAYS IN DEMAND, AND THE 
Traffic World is the logical medium for getting the men 
and the positions in touch with one another. The rates 
for classified advertisements are as follows: $2.00 per 
inch first insertion, $1.00 per inch second insertion, $0.50 
per inch each additional insertion, payable in advance. 
Keyed advertisements forwarded free and all correspond- 
ence held in strict confidence. 

THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 
418 So. Market Street, Chicago. 
RRS EEE A A RTE RTA A CE SE ACTER LEL RE AA AB AIG i ME NR 

TRANSPORTATION ATTORNEY, RATE, CLAIM 
AND TRAFFIC EXPERT (formerly with the I. C. C.), 
located in New York City, is in position to handle a few 
additional traffic accounts on moderate salary basis. 
Have over twelve years’ experience in all branches of 
traffic work; own office, tariff files, etc. Can conduct 
cases before Commission. All replies confidential. Ad- 
dress Traffic Expert, Box 66, Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. 


AS STRESS AA EEO DEES SS PEE TE IE OE ADE EE DT LIED AIEEE A Pt EO A ARE IOLA I OE EI NE 

WANTED—Position by traffic man with thirty years’ 
experience in various departments railroad work; for 
several years traffic manager Chamber of Commerce; 
has handled many cases before State and Interstate 
Commissions; familiar with ocean traffic; highest refer- 
ences. H. X. 27, The Traffic World, Chicago. 


Position as TRAFFIC MANAGER, by married man, 
30 years of age. Competent in traffic affairs, wide ex- 
perience, large acquaintance among railroad traffic 
officials. Capable in operating capacity, proficient in han- 
dling claims to quick settlement. Can organize a de 
partment that will save you money. Now employed by 
large steam road organization. Will locate anywhere; 
familiar all territories. P. K. 64, The Traffic World, 
Chicago. 


Young man at present freight agent on railroad in 
western Pennsylvania, having eight years’ railroad ex- 
perience, desires position with traffic department of 
manufacturing or commercial concern. Age 29, married, 
student of I. C. C. course with La Salle Extension Uni- 
versity of Chicago. H. G. 94, care The Traffic World. 


COMMISSION ORDER. 


Orders for leave to amend have been issued in the 
following cases: 8194, Wisconsin & Arkansas Lumber 
Co. et al. vs. St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 
et al.; 8194, Sub. No. 1, Neimeyer Lumber Co. vs. St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain et al. 


| The German American Car Co. 


General Offices, Harris Trust Building, Chicago 


Tank Cars Leased for All Commodities 


We Build New Tank Cars 


Eastern Office: 
17 Battery Place 


New York San Francisco 


Pacific Coast Office: 
24 California Street 


Rebuild Old Tank Cars 


Plants at 
Warren, Ohio East Chicago, Ind. 
Sand Springs, Okla. 
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RIGHT WAY TO PACK GOODS 


(The Americas.) 

There are several factors that in a general way 
should govern in packing, subject, however, to certain 
variations in special cases that are usually indicated by 
the instructions from purchasers or from the distributors 
in the foreign markets. They are: (a) Shipping facili- 
ties, (b) port facilities, (c) climate, (d) customs laws, 
(e) customers’ requirements, and (f) overland transporta- 
tion facilities. As the requirements imposed by one of 
these factors may be modified by those called for by 
another, they must be considered collectively as well as 
separately. 


Goods from a factory in Chicago destined to some 
point inland from Pernambuco, Brazil, are subject to 
handling from the factory to the port, and again at the 
steamer at the point of embarkation. At the port of 
Pernambuco they meet with severe usage by being loaded 
into lighters, and still more if destined for some interior 
point not reached by a railroad. It may be necessary 
to make up packages that can be carried by pack ani- 
mals. On the other hand, if the merchandise is being 
sent from a manufacturer in Hoboken, to Buenos Aires, 
it is subjected to very little more handling than if it 
were intended for a customer in the state of New York. 
These two extremes will illustrate the necessity for adapt- 
ing the packing to widely varying transportation condi- 
tions. 

At some ports vessels lie at anchor in an open road- 
stead, while merchandise is loaded into lighters by means 
of slings. This method of handling subjects packing to 
the roughest kind of usage. Other ports are equipped 








Satisfied Customers and In- 
creased Sales will be the result. 
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PACKAGE EFFICIENCY 


Make your goods help sell themselves by packing them in containers that will 
deliver them in the same perfect condition that they leave your factory. 
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with the most modern dock, cargo handling and storage 
facilities. Here packages are not subjected to as severe 
handling, nor are the contents exposed to damage from 
the weather and loss from theft, as in other ports. The 
method of packing employed should be governed more 
or less by the conditions existing at the ports to which 
the packages are consigned. 

Merchandise of any kind that is susceptible to dam- 
age by excessive heat, or unusual humidity, should be 
packed so as to withstand them, not only if destined for 
consumption in a country where those conditions are 
found, but also if they are to be shipped from one tem- 
perate zone through the tropics to another. 


COMMERCE REPORTS 


(Commercial Agent Edwin E. Judd, New Orleans, Aug. 5.) 
Formal Opening of Houston Ship Channel. 
With the celebration planned to mark the arrival 
from New York of the first steamer of the Atlantic, Gulf 
& West Indies Line on August 19, Houston, Tex., will 
formally take its place among the seaports of the Gulf. 
A ship channel 50 miles long, 27 feet deep and 200 feet 
wide at the bottom connects the city with deep water 
at the Galveston jetties, and the first unit of the publicly 
owned water terminal will be ready to receive the cargo 
brought by this vessel. A concrete wharf and warehouse 
have been constructed at a cost of $300,000, and there is 
available a fund of $3,000,000 for constructing permanent 
harbor facilities, to be administered by the public harbor 
hoard. 
Buffalo Bayou, running from Houston to the Guif of 
Mexico, has been widened and deepened from time to 













Efficiency in packing is Not 
spelled by Cheapness. 


Will the containers carry the goods in perfect condition? Then consider the cost! 
Our selling force is trained in efficient packing and is at your service to help solve 


your packing troubles. 
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HUMMEL & DOWNING CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


OFFICES—Chicago, Detroit, Minneapolis and St. Louis 
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BETTER TRAFFIC MEN—BETTER TRANSPORTATION 





Young man, Heed This Call. Both the railroads and the shippers are desperately in need of Trained Traffic 
Men. There is no secret about this, either—you can hear it on all sides. Transportation is the most im- 


portant and the biggest single business in the United States. 


Each day it grows bigger, and it will continue 


to grow for generations. There are now over four million men engaged in transportation in the United States. 
It is estimated that 100,000 efficient traffic men are badly needed—NOW. This demand is growing daily. Rail- 
roads and shippers alike are losing millions of dollars yearly through the incompetency of their traffic men. 


These losses must be stopped. The situation is desperate. 


The call for good traffic men rings loud and clear, 


and it is most urgent. This is the day of efficiency in every line, particularly in transportation. One thousand 
railroads and 500,000 shippers must have trained, capable, efficient traffic men. Next year the demand viil 


be even greater. 





TRAFFIC EXPERIENCE OF 
GREAT VALUE 


Heretofore Traffic Efficiency — the 
highly valuable knowledge of Trans- 
portation in all its branches—could be 
secured only after a lifetime of hard 
work and tedious study. Now, for the 
first time in history, it is possible— 
easy, in fact, to become a trained 
traffic man in a few months through 
enrolling with the AMERICAN COM- 
MERCE ASSOCIATION. The foremost 
practical traffic experts in America 
have reduced to permanent form their 
valuable experiences, knowledge and 
successful methods, making a _ Traffic 
Library of 25 volumes—about 500 
pages. It has become a Standard Ref- 
erence Work of the Traffic ProfeSsion. 
The plan of this library is the work 
of the pect Council of the Asso- 
ciation, consisting of over 100 Traffic 
Experts. It is the best thought of the 
best traffic men, condensed and brought 
down to a practical, easily understood 
working basis. It represents the actual 
experiences of these trained men cov- 
ering a period, in the aggregate, of 
several hundred years of _ intelligent 
transportation endeavor. This library 
is of incalculable value to the man 
seeking traffic knowledge, and is given 
FREE to each member of the American 
Commerce Association. 





AMERICAN COMMERCE ASS’N 
DOCKET No. 20 


This is a book of. 220 pages. It be- 
gins with the origin and flow of 
traffic, shows how to classify various 
articles of commerce, presents a key 
to the tariffs which name the legal 
rates, explains the various special rate 
services to which the shipper is entitled, 
shows how to prepare the goods for 
shipment, and route them via the best 
gateways, and finally covers the rights 
and duties of shippers and carriers 
under the Interstate Commerce and 
State Laws. Recently Mr. Ira Bassett, 
Commissioner of the Pittsburgh Com- 
mercial Club, wrote: “It covers every 
practical subject that has to do with 
traffic. In fact, it is the most thorough 
and complete analysis of all the prac- 
tical phases of transportation that has 
ever come to my attention.’”’ Mr. W. 
J. Tomkins, Traffic Commissioner of 
the Independent Salt Manufacturers, 
wrote: “Having taken the time to 
study its character, I unhesitatingly 
pronounce it the most complete treat- 
ment of the subject of government 
regulation of transportation service and 
charges therefor, from both a practical 
and comprehensive standpoint, that has 
yet come to my attention.’ 


YOU CAN BECOME A TRAFFIC 
EXPERT 


Can you fill the position ‘‘higher up” 
if the chance comes? Before com- 
plaining about not getting promoted, 
get ready for it. Don’t hang back and 
waste your time grumbling about your 
luck. Acquire knowledge—learn trans- 
portation. You’ve got plenty of brains 
—they simply require proper training. 
Living clean—merely being a decent, 
nice fellow, isn’t enough to boost you 
up the ladder these days—you’ve got 
to know. The cry is for efficient 
traffic men. Real ability can always 
be turned into cash. The chap ‘“up- 
stairs” didn’t get there by luck. It 
was in him, and he had enough fore- 
sight to “get it out.’’ It is really easy 
for you to learn Traffic if you will but 
try. Think of the advantages you now 
enjoy as compared to the leading traffic 
men who had no one to assist them. 
The best traffic knowledge and trans- 
portation information is within your 
easy reach. The cost is really trivial 
—less, in fact, than you can be soon 
making in a single month. The Amer- 
ican Commerce Association can and 
will train you to become an efficient 
traffic man. 


AMERICAN COMMERCE ASSOCIATION 


AN ORGANIZATION OF TRAFFIC MEN, BY TRAFFIC MEN, FOR TRAFFIC MEN 
PROMOTING AMERICAN COMMERCE, IMPORT AND EXPORT TRADE 





BECOME A MEMBER 


You can and should use your spare 
time in preparing yourself to hold 
down a position that will pay you a 
Big Salary. You can easily acquire 
valuable traffic knowledge in one year. 
The American Commerce Association 
offers you the best opportunity you 
have ever had. Your success simply 
depends on your taking advantage of 
the experiences, technical knowledge 
and co-operation of many of America’s 
traffic authorities. Just think what it 
means to have experts to assist you! 
These experts consist of Railroad Offi- 
cials, Division Freight Agents, Traffic 
Secretaries of Chambers of Commerce, 
Industrial Traffic Managers and many 
others of traffic distinction. The work 
is practical and fascinating—the studies 
interesting. If, after completing the 
course, you are not thoroughly satis- 
fied of its value, your money will be 
refunded. Above all, don’t get the idea 
that this course is ‘‘over your head.”’ 
It is designed to help the struggling, 
ambitious young man to easily become 
efficient in the traffic profession. In- 
vestigate the American Commerce As- 
sociation and you will be convinced 
that this is, in reality, an exceptional 
opportunity for YOU. 





ENDORSED BY AUTHORITIES 


The American Commerce Association, 
in addition to numbering among its 
members many of the leading traffic 
experts of America, has been unquali- 
fiedly endorsed by numerous traffic 
authorities. Here are only a few of 
the many endorsements: Mr. S. D. 
Brown, Traffic Manager of the Union 
Bag & Paper Co., New York, says: 
“It is undoubtedly the most complete 
compilation yet devised, as it treats all 
problems that could interest a traffic 
man.” Mr. H. G. Wilson, President of 
the National Industrial League, says: 
“Your Association is better equipped 
to advance the efficiency of Traffic 
Men than any other.” Mr. F. A. Bar- 
ber, Chief of Tariff Bureau, Wabash 
Railroad: ‘I do not see how anyone 
can help but be greatly benefited there- 
by.” Mr. A. T. Waterfall, Traffic Com- 
missioner, Detroit, Mich., says: ‘You 
are to be congratulated on this splen- 
did and important work.’’ Mr. C. C.4 
McCain, Chairman of the Trunk Line 
Committee, representing fourteen east- @ 
ern railroads, says: ‘The American] 
Commerce Association has provided ag 
training service which appears to be 
the broadest, most complete tariff rate 
and traffic training yet devised.” 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 


DISTINGUISHED TRAFFIC MEN 


Among the men who are greatly in- 
terested in the American Commerce 
Association are the following: A. F. 
Mack, Traffic’ Manager, United States 
Steel Products Co.; S. G. Lutz, Traffic 
Manager, Chicago & Alton Railroad; 
W. A. Poteet, Chairman, Trans-Mis- 
souri Freight Committee; Clifford 
Thorne, Chairman, Iowa State Railroad 
Commissioners; S. P. Woodside, General 
Freight Agent, Wabash Pittsburgh Ter- 
minal Railroad; F. A. Butterworth, As- 
sistant General Freight Agent, Pere 
Marquette Railroad; W. N. Agnew, 
‘Manager, Traffic Department, Interna- 
tional Steam Pump Co.; J. P. Gardiner, 
Traffic Manager, United States Cast 
Iron & Foundry Co.; W. H. DeWitt, 
Eastern Traffic Manager, Western Blec- 
tric Co.; F. E. Brown, with Interstate 
Commerce Commission, 

Washington,D. C. 


GET THIS FREE BOOK 


Sign, clip and mail coupon below, 
and we will send you ‘‘Opportu- 
nities Along the Trails of Traffic,’ 
by H. G. Wilson. It is straight- 
forward and informative—gives actual 
cases, and is intensely interesting. 





American Commerce Association, 
Dept. 101, The Rookery, Chicago, III. 

Please send me, entirely without charge or obli- 
gation, ‘‘Opportunities Along the Trails of Traffic.’’ 
Also explain how your course in Traffic Efficiency 
will train me to become a traffic expert. 
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time during the past 40 years by government appropria- 
tion. In 1912 the plan for the present channel was 
adopted and, in order to hasten its completion, Harris 
County and the city of Houston agreed to pay half the 
cost, estimated at $2,500,000. The work was carried out 
by the Federal Board of Engineers and the completed 
channel was turned over to the Harris County Navigation 
Board in August, 1914. This was nearly a year in advance 
of the time estimated for the completion of the channel 
work. Since that time work on the terminal facilities 
has been rushed. 

At the city end of the channel, above the wharf, is 
a turning basin, 1,200 feet long by 900 feet wide and 27 
feet deep. 


Under the agreement with the government for the 
construction of this ship channel, wharfage is to be free 
to all ships. Two dredges have been provided to main- 
tain the depth of the channel, at.a cost of $250,000 each, 
one being paid for by the federal government and the 
other by the city of Houston and Harris County. The 
operation of the dredges and the maintenance of the 
channel will be in charge of the district engineer. 


While the terminal facilities are to be municipally 
owned, opportunity is given private concerns to establish 
factories on either side of the ship channel on privately 
owned ground, and already there are a number of con- 
cerns so located. An oil company has established a 
mixing plant on the channel, and has been receiving 
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full cargoes of oil from Mexico ever since the channel 
was opened. Another concern brings in cargo lots of 
phosphate from Tampa, Fla., for the manufacture of fer- 
tilizers. 

Houston is already an important distributing center, 
with 17 lines of railway, and it is expected that the estab- 
lishment of regular ship lines for general cargo will in- 
crease its importance. The Boca Grande Steamship Co. 
is already operating a biweekly service between New 
Orleans and Houston, and the inauguration of the Atlan- 
tic, Gulf & West Indies Line service will provide direct 
connection with New York. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 





The complaint of C. A. Kaye vs. Canadian Northern 
Railway Co. et al., Docket No. 7831, has been dis- 
missed, the matter having been satisfactorily adjusted 
between the parties thereto. 

The Commission has set aside its order in I. and S. 
No. 603, Eastern Live Stock case, in so far as it suspends 
item 205-A of supplement No. 3 to C. R. I. & P. I. C. C. 
No. C-9794, because that item was published in accord- 
ance with the order of the Commission in the Five Per 
Cent case, I. and S. No. 333. The suspended item ad- 
vanced the rates on horses and mules in accordance with 
the decision in the Five Per Cent case and its suspension 
was an inadvertence. 





Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Warehousemen, Custom House Brokers , Etc. 


BANGOR, ME. 


HENRY McLAUGHLIN & CO. 


GENERAL STORAGE 
Forwarding and Distributing 
Rall and Water Connection 





Carter Transfer & Storage Co., Inc. 


FORWARDERS TO PACIFIC COAST POINTS A 
SPECIALTY. 
DISTRIBUTORS OF CAR LOAD LOTS. 
FIREPROOF STORAGE—LOWEST INSURANCE RATES 


LINCOLN - - - + NEBRASKA, 





Fort Worth Warehouse & Transfer Co., Inc. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS. 
Capital Stock, $50,000.00. Fully Pald. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF WARHHOUSD 


Merchandise Distribution a Specialty. Correspondence 
Solicited. 





Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


616 to 522 San Francisco St. 
EL PASO, TEXAS. 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS. 


DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY. 
TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK. 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory. 





EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE; Inc. 


520-532 LAFAYETTH BLVD. 

DETROIT, MICH. 
Bight fireproof warehouses on tracks of principal rail- 
s. The only two fireproof warehouses on the river 
front. Lowest insurance rates in the city. Twelve auto 
trueks for delivery. Write for further particulars. 





EXPORT BUSINESS 


Most manufacturers are waking up to the fact that this 
is an important subject and are reaching out for such 
trade. A competent Forwarding Agent can be of materiaij 
assistance to manufacturers. 

We quote rates of Freight and Marine Insurance to al) 
places abroad and shall _——. answer inquiries respecting 
Consular Regulations, Customs Duty, etc. 

@. W. SHELDON @ CO., Chicago, New York, London, 
Liverpool, Paris, Havre, Boulogne-Sur-Mer. 





Chattanooga Warehouse & Cold Storage Co. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN, 


GHNERAL TRANSFER AND STORAGE BUSINESS. 
DISTRIBUTION OF POOL CARS A SPHCIALTY. 
WH STORE, PACK AND SHIP HOUSEHOLD GOODS. 





ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
“ PONY EXPRESS” 
ST. JOSEPH - ° - 


MERCHANDISD STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICH GUARANTEED. 





MO. 





CHICAGO— 
Chicago Storage & Transfer Co. (Not Inc.) 


5851-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without 
cartage. Carload distribution a specialty. Daily motor 
deliveries throughout the city at very reasonable prices. 
Floors for rent. 


INSURANCE TWENTY CENTS. 


Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


823-825 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA. 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY. 
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Security Warehouse Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Northwestern Distributors for nearly all Nationally 
Advertised Commodities—Twenty Car Trackage 

Space. 
Motor Truck delivery in Minneapolis and St. Paul 





Judson Freight Forwarding Co., Inc. 


CHICAGO - 443 Marquette Building 
ST. LOUIS - 1501 Wright Building 


DOMESTIC. SHIPPERS OF HOUSEHOLD GOODS, 
AUTOMOBILES AND MACHINERY. 


Import and Export Shipping to all Parts of the World 





Terminal Transfer & Storage Company, Inc. 
U. S. Bonded Transfer Mobile, Alabama 


Forwarding Agents and Distributers of Carload freight. 
Modern Storage Warehouses with track connections. 





FORT WAYNE, INDIANA, 
WAREHOUSES 


Grand and Harrison Streets 
Francis and Hayden Streets 








D. A. MORR TRANSFER AND STORAGE CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
2114-2120 Central Street 


TRANSFER, MERCHANDISE STORAG®, FORWARD-- 


ING, DISTRIBUTION AND CITY DELIVERIES. 
Direct Connections With All Railroads. Fireproof Storage, 
Sprinkler. System. 





Central Warehouse & Transfer Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Office: 315 Bridge St. 


TRANSFERRING, 


General Storage, Furniture Storage, Etc., with a New 
England Distributing Agency Department. 





Estabiished 1890. From long and practical experience 
we know your needs. Write for Information. 


Witkin Trucking Company 


Malin Office, 30 BURLING SLIP, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
“HW SERVES BEST WHO SERVES WELL” 





Minneapolis Transfer & Warehouse Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
122 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 


DISTRIBUTORS OF POOL CARS AND GENERAL 
WAREHOUSING 





CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


686 The Rookery Buliding 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carload Distributors. 
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Ase a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mentien the paper in writing to advertisers. 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
350-356 Seneca St. ‘‘Unsurpassed facilities’’ for stor- 


ing, handling, transferring and forwarding goods. Tele- 
phone No. 633. 





Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc- 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contractors, transfer and 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
free warehouses, : 





PITTTSBURGH, PA. 


FIREPROOF AND NON-FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 
PENNSYLVANIA SIDING -LOWEST INSURANCE 
Write us about storage or distributing 
HAUGH & KEENAN STORAGE & TRANSFER CO. 





Central Warehouse Co. 


Storage—Forwarding 
Trackage Cozanection with all railroads entering the 
Twin Cities. 
Minnesota Transfer, Minn. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BEST DISTRIBUTING POINT IN THE EAS) 


Railroad Sidings, Penna. R. R. and Phila. & Reading 
Experienced in giving Best Warehouse Service 
SCOTT PAPER CO. WAREHOUSE 
Cc. R. CLEMENTS, Manager 


Trackage, Capacity 18 carsa day. Very low insurance. 


The Benedict Warehouse & Transfer Company 


DENVER, COLO. 
501 SIXTEENTH STREET. 


DISTRIBUTION OF POOL CARS AND GENERAL 
WAREHOUSING. 








Omaha Fireproof Storage Co. 


806-18 SOUTH 16TH ST., OMAHA, NEB. 


EIGHT AND ONE-HALF A CRES FLOOR SPACD 
INSURANCE RATE 20 CHNTS 
TRACKAGE SPACE, 10 CARS. GENHBRAL THAMING 
AND AUTO SERVICE. 





Savannah Bended Warehouse & Transfer Co. 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
312-314-316 Williamson St. P. O. Box 985 
GENERAL OWING. ROU Ee an a 
ING Ch ETO: Lt D BFFI 
SOR re nee AL FA 
USTOM' HOUSE BRO 


KERS 
Track iieieedinionn with all Railroads and Steamship Docks 





STORAGE IN CANADA! 
Hamilton Fireproof Warehouse 


Merchandise og’ a in Bond. Separate Rooms 
Furniture. OUR OWN CARTAGE. Carloads distributen, 
Customs Brokers and Forwarders. 


THOS. MYLES’ SONS, Ltd., HAMILTON, ONT. 
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SECOND EDITION 
Watkins on Shippers and Carriers 


By EDGAR WATKINS 
Of the Atlanta Bar 


Attorney-Examiner for the laterstate Commerce Commission 




















"HE book is by a lawyer of experience in the 
preparation, trial and hearing of cases involving 

the relative rights and duties of shippers and-carriers. 

It states the law as it has been, and: is now. being 
administered—the law fixed by the courts, and is , 
inclusive of all decisions to October 1, 1915. 


The book contains a discussion of the Inter- 
state Commerce Law, Practice and Procedure before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the effect of 
orders and decisions of the Commission, what 
carriage is interstate, and what intrastate commerce, 
the obligations and duties of carriers both at common 
law and under the federal statutes, the principles of 
rate making, including a full discussion and state- 
ment of the law relating to discrimination. 


ONE LARGE VOLUME 


Library edition, Buckram, $737.50 ni. 
Pocket edition, limp leather, @ Delivered 








FOR SALE BY 


The Traffic Service Bureau 
418 South Market Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








